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The adoption by the State of LOUISIANA and by the 
Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MORE, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
and hundreds of other Cities and Towns, of... 


Gzraded Literature Readers 


EDITED BY 
HARRY PRATT JUD:ON, LL D 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago 
AND 
IDA C. BENDER 


Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, New York 


has already made necessary manufacturing 
orders for more than 750,000 copies. 


“ With respect to educational, literary, and artistic features, these Readers 1cach a 
standard of excellence not hitherto attained or attempted.” 


MERRILL’S MODERN PENMANSHP (78° Slant) 


Is a most happy compromise on which the friends both 
of vertical and of slant writing will cordially unite. 








“Reed & Kellogg Never Had a Formidable Rival.” 
Reed’s Word Lessons 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English 
Reed & Kellogg’s High School Grammar 


These grammars, the most successful ever published, have never been so widely and 
successfully used as to-day. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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~ Boston Adopts Them 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


Have been Added to the Boston Supply List 





BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D. 


Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Cammissioner of Education for Porto Rico 


Are in Use in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadel phia, 
Atlantic City, Trenton, Lowell (Mass.), and other important 
places, and are having very large sales in those cities. 


They interest pupils and teachers because they are alive. They appeal to the 
imagination of the child. They teach truthfulness, integrity, sincerity, purity. 


love of home, patriotism, and no fads. They cultivate a taste for good literature 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. 
R. I. Illustrated. 





A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russeir, Providence, 


Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackvoard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New YorK; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 





GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., 





Boston, Mass. 





43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





NMIODIFI ED SLANT Pans. 


The best pens that have been 


No. 702, No. 707 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


provided for this purpose are: 


<== 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 

















| atively easy to keep right. 


-DIXON’S AMERICAN 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire twelve months. 
: fl s made expressly for the different kinds of educational] work. 


school catalogue, illustrated in color, will be sent to any teacher that is interested in the use of good tools 


in stamps for samples of pencil 


to work with in the schoolroom. 


A LEAD PENCIL 


A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. If you start right, it is compar- 
{| Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 








GRAPHITE PENCILS 


{| Mention this publication and send 16 cents 
‘| Our new 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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EIm™MER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
iy AGENTS FOR 
Lume ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
dited by P.G.p& LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 
110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
gt-m | 


THE MAGAZINE 


am Education pe 


SupT. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpITor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 





It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere ** makeshbift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Un- 
versaily commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER —— 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- wil ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact thas THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in€ducation, you 
should send for free sampie c pies and the **two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England 











cy” P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 49 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt, BOSTON, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 2 4 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


‘ » highe: " yer , and 
<—<—e SaaMTerTTs) GRAND PRIZE, Faris, 1900-0 i the highest award ever made, an 
SAVERTICULAR PEN) 91 John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“ It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 


‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
ioate, From what I personally ot of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 


vinced that the ‘ (-em’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
uot believe that theres an oaher which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or ti office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


100 Specially Good Articles 
TEN WEEKS ror 25 CENTS 




















Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. Cover entire subject. Every 
essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 


Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. 


| Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


s 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching | Editorials 


Always readable and up-to-date. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper 


Exercises for 


Special Days | Other Special Articles 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 
Send at once, with your address, to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JourNAL, Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 
to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 



































NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 29-A Beacon St,, Boston. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
A erazy door low moaning in the wind, 
The beat and patter of the driving rain, 
Thin drifts of melting snow upon the floor 
Forced through the patch upon the broken pane. 


One chair, a little four-legged stool, a box 

Spread with a clean white cloth, and frugal fare,— 
This is the home the widow and her lad, 

Two hens, and his gray cat and kittens share. 


“Ben, it’s full time thee was in bed,” she says, 
Drawing her furrowed hand across his locks. 

“Thee’s warmed th’ toes enough; the fire won’t last, 
Pull to th’ coat; I’ll pwt away the box. 


“Then say th’ prayers;—that’s right, don’t pass ’em by, 
The time’s ill saved that’s saved from God above; 
And doan’t forgit th’ hymn—thee never has; 
And choose a one th’ father used to love. 


“Now lay ’ee down. Here, give the straw a toss! 
Don’t git beneath the winder! Mind the snow! 

I like that side. I'll cover ’ee just now; 
The boards is by the fire; they’re warm, I know.” 


No blanket wraps the lithe, half-naked jimbs; 
Sut love, that teaches birds to rob their breast 

To warm their younglings,—love devises means 
To shield this youngling from the bitter east. 


The warm boards laid about the weary child, 
He turns a smiling face her face towards— 
“Mother,” he says, soft pity in his tone, 
“What do the poor boys do that have no boards?” 
—Selected. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun Burroueus: Only absolute sincerity, can 


stand the test of time. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Foster, South Orange, 
N.J.: The beginnings of education should never be 
in the hands of inexpert teachers. 


R. W. Watuacer, Boston: It is always a mystery 
to me how much more readily a boy’s hand will 
blister on a hoe handle than on a bal! bat. 


SupekintenpeENT W. W. Srerson: Often the 
best that one gets from doing is not the thing he has 
done or produced, but the experience, the strength, 
the wisdom, the vision he has gained from the work 
itself, 

SUPERINTENDENT L. D. Harvey, Wisconsin: We 
have been unable to find a single instance where, 
trying both systems fairly, the farmers pre- 
ferred the inferior district school to the superior 
central school, providing the conditions of transpor- 
tition and the details had been properly attended to. 


SUPERINTENDENT Joun H. Htnemon, 

I believe that the future of this Repub- 
le and the preservation of our civil and religious 
| and free institutions depend not so much 
armored cruisers and frowning batteries and 


‘ruined battalions as upon the grand army of noble 
n 


after 


STATE 


Arkansas ¢ 


rey 


upon 


and women who guard and garrison the schools 
0! the nation. 

‘HARLES W, Dapnry: All the property of the 
‘cnmonwealth is pledged for the education of all 





its youth, up to such a point as will save them from 
poverty and vice, and prepare them for the adequate 
performance of all their social and civic duties. To 
rob the children of to-day, or those of the future, of 
the opportunity for an education is, then, the great- 
est crime of which the state can be guilty. 


Anprew S. Draper: If I could have my way, 
there would never be another school-house built 
without an assembly room large enough to accommo- 
date at one time, and artistic enough to attract, 
every child who has a place under the roof. At 
least so much should be done to break the endless mo- 
notony of book study and the grade recitation; at 
least so much to stir the soul through the singing of 
the mu'titude and the magnetic touch of the words 
that are spoken in the crowd. 








AT THE BIG STOCK SHOW. 


BY A, E, WINSHIP. 

It was the fourth grade of the Hendricks school, 
Chicago, that went to the stock yards with their 
teacher on the week before Christmas, 1902. There 
were forty-three of the little ten and eleven-year- 
olds, but fully one hundred other children, older and 
younger, attached themselves to Miss Eliza’s forty- 
three on their way to the yards. Not one of the en- 
tire crowd had ever been privileged to go through 
those yards before. 

It was no holiday for Miss Eliza, who has high 

ideals as to how children of the fourth grade of the 
Hendricks should behave. It was, however, quite a 
picnic, but she kept them well in hand, difficult as it 
was. 
» The hardy workmen took a lively interest in the 
youngsters, and one of the workmen who quite ad- 
mired the way Miss Eliza had guided the little 
people, and no less the way the 150 little ones had 
been guided, took from his pocket in a careless fash- 
ion a ten-dollar bill, saying, “Here, take this as a 
Christmas present for the kids.” 

Ten dollars! From a laborer in the stock yards! 
A larger gift than Mr. Rockefeller’s $1,000,000 to 
the “University of Chicago, founded by J. D. Rocke- 
feller,” and a gift that was not expected to be her- 
alded. Only by accident has it come to my knowl- 
edge, only because I chanced to know Miss Eliza 
very well. 

“What shall we do with the ten dollars?” the 
teacher asked the class later. Not one suggested 
presents for themselves, but all named some sort of 
a good time for all the children, and at last it took 
shape in a day-before-Christmas entertainment in a 
nearby hall, in which the forty-three had some part 
in the program, to which all the little people of the 
Hendricks district were free to come, bootblacks, 
newsboys, and all. There were goodies for all as 
well. 

The forty-three had learned a class “call,’ 
was shouted from time to time during the exercises. 
Each time other children caught it up until it went 
with a right good will:— 

Rah! rah! rah! 
Boom! boom! boom! 
Pupils of the Hendricks 
Give us room! 
Are we in it? 
I should smile. 
We've been in it 
For a long, long while. 
Go! go! go! 
But don’t go slow, 
For we were the people 
At the Big Stock Show. 


> which 


In all this broad land I doubt if there was another 
equally jolly Christmas, and I am quite sure that no 
man’s Christmas gift pleased himself or others quite 
so much as that of the ten-dollar man at the big 
stock show. I know there was no happier teacher in 
America that day before Christmas than Miss Eliza, 
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IS THE ELEMENTARY COURSE OF S1ULY 
OVERCKOWDED?—(L.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE H. LAMB, 
Braddock, Pa. 


For ten years or more the whole trend of educa- 
tion has been towards enriching the course of in- 
struction for the elementary schools. Department 
after department has been added, until the teacher 
has rebeiled at last, and said, “We can’t run a uni- 
versity in the primary grades. ‘There are no more 
hours to the day, nor days to the week, nor weeks to 
the year, than when we hadn’t half the amount of 
work to do, and we can’t do what you demand.”’ 
On the other hand, the superintendent and the ex- 
pert of every phase, have gone on piling up more 
work for the teacher and the pupil to do. 

We are confronted with a condition, not a ve heia 
Of the work that has been added to the course, 
what part can be lopped off? Ask even the op- 
pressed elementary teacher if she would favor spar- 
ing this or that, and she will invariably say, “No, we 
ought to have the music, the drawing, the nature 
study, the physical culture, the physiology, the man- 
ual training,—we can’t omit any of them.” If even 
the oppressed teacher is unwilling to give up any of 
these innovations, it becomes the duty of some one, 
—and whose if not the superintendent’s?—to adjust 
the course of study to the subjects in hand, in such 
a Imanner as to secure maximum benefit for muni- 
mum energy expended. 

The greatest loss of time in the past has been the 
result of doing things in the wrong way or at the 
wrong time. ‘ake almo.t any branch of study in 
the curriculum, and one can easily see how more 
than half of the time spent on it is worse than 
wasted. Examine a little in detail some of the 
most common, as reading. How many times have 
we seen a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age try- 
ing to blunder through some abstruse theme in an 
advanced book, taking more time trying to say the 
words in a paragraph of six lines than he ought to 
take to read intelligently a whole page. Evidently 
there is here a positive loss of at least four-fifths of 
the time spent in the recitation. This loss is at- 


tributable to one or both of two causes; first, the 
child was not properly taught in the beginning; or, 


secondly, he is trying to read something that is en- 
tirely beyond his comprehension. 

The question now is, How can time be econ- 
omized in reading? By teaching the child to read 
when he is capable of grasping this work, but in- 
capable of understanding subjects that belong natur- 
ally later in the course. By the end of the first 
school year the child should have power to read by 
and for himself; that is, he should be able to pro- 
nounce, without assistance, a large proportion of all 
the words in any first reader, and he should be able 
to phrase in such a way as to get for himself the 
meaning from the printed page. By the end of the 
second year in school, the mechanics of reading 
should be thoroughly mastered; so that never again 
will the pupil need to spend any time in learning to 
read. Krom this point on he should read to learn. 

Pupils should be made ready readers from the 
very first. If it takes two minutes to read < page 
that should be read in one minute, fifty per cent. of 
the time is lost. The s.me relative proportion of 
lost time in all work would require sixteen years tu 
complete an eight years’ cou-se. No wonder the 
complains of overcrowding if she suffers 
time to be wasted in this way. After the second 
year pupils should read “at sight,” just as rap-dly, 
though perhaps not so expressively, as they do a 


teacher 


prepared lesson. 

Reading mastered during the first two year, 
much of the time of the arithmetic, the geography, 
the history study, of later years is conserved. For, 
is it not a fact that a great deal of time, in the ag- 
gregate, is lost in these branches, because the stu- 
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dent fails to read understandingly; fails to note the 
punctuation marks, if you please? Again, through- 
out the entire course, teading should be to the 
school a chief source of enjoyment and relaxation 
from more severe mental work. In the first year, 
a class will read six or eight first readers better than 
one. In the second school year, the story age, the 
child who would become sick of one book will revel 
in eight or ten during the school reading period,— 
say, sixty minutes daily—-and will read twenty o: 
thirty books at home evenings, and will understand 
and enjoy them, and tell the stories in good lan- 
guage if he has the opportunity. 

In the second year, each pupil might profitably 
recite in the reading clacs for an hour each day, to 
say nothing of the time he spends in reading s.lency 
at his seat. How much wil this amount to in a 
year? The writer has tested classes again and 
again, when neither the teacher nor the pupils 
knew that they were reading against time, and has 
invariably found that classes of almost any grade 
can be brought to such proficiency as to read a page 
in One and a half to three minutes. At the lowes. 
rate, this means twenty pages per hour, that is, per 
day. Assume that every paragraph, consequently 
every page and every book, is read at least once ir 
review, the class will then finish ten pages per day, 
or a book of 200 pages in a month, that is, nine 
books in a nine months’ term. Now, nine books 
per year for eight years makes a course of seventy- 
two books read aloud, twice, under the guidance of 
the teacher—a lhberal education of itself, if the 
books have been judiciously selected. Further, 
this reading can be directiy helpful to other 
branches of study, so that much time may be saved 
from geography, from history, from physiology, by 
means of the wider fund of information in posses- 
sion of the pupil as a consequence of his abundant 
reading. . . vida 

It may safely be said, therefore, that the amount 
of time spent on reading may be made to yield four 
times the results formerly achieved; that three- 
fourths of the time formerly devoted to reading 
may be saved for better purposes than merely learn- 
ing to read. siwa 

Writing has monopolized too much time in pro- 
portion to the results obtained. In nearly all first 
grade schools, a condition something like this pre- 
vails. The school is divided into three classes. 
While one division is on the floor reciting, the other 
two groups must necessarily be doing something— 
usually styled “busy-work.” In nine cases out oi 
ten you will find that the children are “busy” writ- 
ing. ‘This means that the little six-year-old whose 
hand is too small to hold a pencil, is writing two- 
thirds of the school day. No wonder he form: 
habits that he cannot break up in years. In con- 
sequence of this pernicious system the upper grade 
teacher must take months and years of valuab-:e 
time to break up the bad habit of penmanship 
formed by spending two-thirds of the first school 
year doing “busy work” with slate and pencil. 
“But,” says the primary teacher, “what will my two 
seat classes do while | hear one class recite?” If 
they can’t do anything better than learn bad habits 
of penmanship, it were preferable to send them 
home. But they can do better; and the teacher who 
goes earnestly to work to solve this problem can 
soon invent seat work that will be actually benefi- 
cial instead of positively injurious. Actual trial 
shows that a class having pencil in hand not to ex- 
ceed fifty minutes daily for the first year are better 
writers than those who have written two and three 
hours daily. In addition to this fact is the other 
more valuable one, that the children will not start 
the second school year handicapped with bad ‘habit: 
of pen holding. A similar course pursued for three 
or four years will bring pupils to the grammar 
with good habits of penmanship, well 
grounded. After that time, two fifteen-minute les- 
sons per week will be sufficient to keep them steady 


The rest of the time, amounting t» 


grades 


in their work. 
about an hour per week, hitherto devoted to this 
work, will be saved for something better. 

It is thus seen that three-fourths of the time 
hitherto devoted to reading, and two-thirds of the 
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HOW POPULAR SCIENCE IS TAUGHT IN 
BROOKLYN. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Few people outside of Brooklyn know of its unique 
public institution in the form of a Children’s Mu- 
seum, which is proving a great aid to popular educa- 
tion in the natural sciences. 

The project is the outcome of the broad plans of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, which 
is composed of the city’s best and most culturcd 
people. ‘This institute, it should be known, is the 
outgrowth of the ancient Brooklyn Apprentices’ Li- 
brary Association, organized nearly eighty years ago, 
for the purpose of establishing a free library for the 
apprentices of the city. 

The cornerstone of its first building, it is proudly 
recorded, was laid by General Lafayette in 1825. 
About twenty years later, the name of ithe Assoc.a- 
tion was changed to the Brooklyn Institute, whch 
became a most important factor in the social, 1.ter- 
ary, scientific, and educational life of the city at 
that period. | 

Its library had a good circulation. Its publie hall 
was the scene of many historic and social gather- 
ings. And from its platforms were heard such 
eminent scientific men as Agassiz, Dana, Gray, 
Henry, Morse, Mitchell, Torrey, Guyot, and Cook; 
such learned divines as Doctors MceCash, Hitchcock, 
Storrs, and Buddington; and such defenders of lib- 
erty as Phillips, Sumner, Garrison, Emerson, Ever- 
ett, Curtis, King, Bellows, Chapin, and Beecher. 

From this beginning the Brooklyn Institute has 
developed to a broad and comprehensive organiza- 
tion for the advancement of science and art. Its 
membership is a large and active association, of over 
6.000 men and women, laboring not only for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in about twenty different 
departments and sections, but also for the education 
of the people through lectures and collections in art 
and seience. Its work consequently corresponds to 
that in Boston of the Lowell Institute, the Society 
of Natural History, and the Art Museum combined, 
or to Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute, Academy of 
Science, and Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Through the activities of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, a great impetus has been given 
to educational progress. Its annual income has 
reached a total of nearly $120,000. The Institute is 
responsible for the erection of the splendid new 
Institute park, Brooklyn, which cost 


museum in 
It has long been engage! 


seven million dollars. 
through its various departments and sections in mak- 
ing museum collections and libraries, and in giv-nz 
instruction by lectures and courses of study in many 
subjects. It has lately established a pedagogical 
museum and library. 

But none of the broad work devised and planned 
by the Brooklyn Institute is quite so novel and in- 
teresting as the unique institution which has be_n 
inaugurated as a separate and distinetive feature of 
its work,—the Children’s Museum. 

The writer recently visited the institution, which 
is located in a pretty park on Brooklyn avenue, easily 
accessible by half a dozen lines of cars. Here was 
seen an educational enterprise whose ideas, purpose, 
and special features might well be copied in every 
city. 

The museum is housed in a pleasant, modest, st. uc 
ture two and one-half stories high, with two bay 
windows flanked by twin vine-wreathed verandag. 
One approach admits to the museum proper; the 
other to the children’s branch of the city library, 
which is under the same roof. 

Within, the rooms present an exceedingly che:r- 
ful appearance, in cream white and gold decorations, 
forming an admirable background to the unusually 
fine equipment of scientific collections, appliances, 
and illustrative charts and cartoons. 

Before entering upon an examination of the 
varied collections, one must recall the fact that this 
institution is designed to do what a large museum 
cannot do. Its aim has been to bring together col 
lections in every branch of local natural history, cal- 
culated to interest children and to stimulate their 


powers of observation and reflection. The collec 





tions of pictures, cartoons, charts, mode!s and maps 
are designed to illustrate only the important 
branches of knowledge which are taught in the ele- 
mentary schools. One must remember that the 
specitic purpose of this complete little museum: is 
through its collections, library, curator, and ass’st- 
ants to bring the child—whether attending school 
or not—into direct relation with the most important 
subjects that appeal to the interest of children in 
their daily life, their school work, their reading, 
games, and rambles in the fields, and in the indus- 
tries that are being carried on about them in which 
they themselves later may become engaged. This 's 
then, naturally, not an institution for the scientist. 
It is intended simply and solely to delight and 
stimulate boys and girls from twelve to fifteen and 
twenty in the study of the natural sciences. 

The appliances, consequently, have been chosen 
with this particular end in view, and form a series 
of object lessons and pictures, which impress them- 
selves on the eye and brain of the young learner. 
The scientific nomenclature is subordinated, the 
common name being given on labels especially pre- 
pared by the curator. 

One is impressed by the clearness with wh ‘ch 
knowledge is epitomized and illustrated by the vari- 
ous collections. All the chief branches of industry, 
for instance, are susceptible of illustration for chil- 
dren. One notes ithat it is the French artisans who 
have developed peculiar skill in devices for thus set- 
ting forth processes of manufacture; while in text- 
books and in originality of ideas Americans are ac- 
corded the lead. Here are those ingenious French 
exhibits, on comparatively small placards, of the 
various manual occupations. 

The scope of the Children’s Museum includes the 
great round of human work and interests so far a< 
they appeal to the child and serve the purpose of 
supplying useful knowledge. Utility is the predomi- 
A distinctive feature, noticeable in each 
Rach col- 


nant idea. 
collection, is the idea of typical forms. 
lection is a unit in itself, and is designed to carry a 
lesson of its own quite apart from any other objects 
near. In this single respect, too, the character of 
the Children’s Museum differs from all others in 
that its collections are all selective and have a defin- 
ite relation to the home and school life. 

Especially interesting is the collection illustrating 
hotany, with its large dissectible mode's of typical! 
flowers, some of which dissect ito the minuiest de- 
tails; its immense plant models, showing the princi- 
pal great groups and also the germination of both 
dicotyledonous and monocotyledonous ferms; and 
its imported tree charts, illustrating the general 
habits of trees. 

The trees and plants of Long Island form a spe- 
cial subject of display; for the aim is especially to 
develop locai natural history. The granites, the 
trap-rock, the sandstones, the clays of the ne ghbor- 
hood with their constitution and appearance may bs 
known by study of the geological collection. 

The same idea prevails in the presentation of 
zoological types, in which there is a special group- 
ing of all the fishes, reptiles, mollusks, insects, 
The value of 
knowledge of 


mammals, and birds of Long Island. 
all this in stimulating practical 
nature, and its help to local pride, is evident. 

One of the most attractive exhibits is that of the 
life histories showing the great ‘types of animals, 
and comprehending in its entirety the embryclogy 
of the animal kingdom. 

In the life histories of Long Island lepidoptera, 
for instance, male and female, larva and parasite, as 
well as protective coloration, are shown in a remark- 
ably effective way. What student who has seen so 
clearly the various stages of progression of the frog 
and the honey bee will ever forget the life history of 
either? 

There are exceedingly fine colored illustrations of 
human anatomy; and of geography and history eom- 
bined. And a complete meteorological equipment, 
comprising all the chief instruments employed ii 
government work, daily records meteorological phe- 
nomena. An excellent idea is that of pasting on 
each instrument an informative label stating just 
what kind of work it is doing. 

The museum thus embodies an epitome of science 
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» teaching purposes. Its connection with the 
hoolroom has been made very direct. A class- 
mm, seating forty, is set apart, to which teachers 

any Brooklyn school, pubtic or private, may 
ing classes and use any apparatus in the Museum 
ihe prosecution ef their work. The institution is 
us utilized in direct relation to popular instruction 
/a way that is certain to be widely emulated. The 
ork, teo, has its pedagogical side, and special 
urses of lectures for teachers are given. 

In Brooklyn ‘there are approximately 300 000 

ildren of school age. Of these one-half are in the 
ublic school, and 60,000 receive private instruction, 

i rest getting no school education whatever. It 
_in recognition of community responsibility to pro- 
ile means of popular instruction that the Children’s 
\luseum came into existence. The promciters are 
aturally hopeful that they have at last hit upon a 
heme of practical educational service to all classes 
of children and to teachers. And certainly they 
have. 

In the opportunity afforded for careful invest'ga- 
‘ion and closer study of objects themselves, clearer 
deas are gained. The children learn the impcr ant 
lesson of seeing for themselves. This is the high- 
ost aim of education, Fer it is a pertinent query, 
“What ean science do for him who has no sense of 
his own? What will a mirror do for one without 


eves? 








THE [DEAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


“A schoolmaster should, above all else, be a man 
eminently just, absolutely true, and one who has 
been, is, and always will be, a boy at heart,’ writes 
Caroline Leslie Field in the February Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “Such a man will not only deserve and 
command his pupils’ love and respect, but w.ll have 
also a knowledge of human nature which will enab’e 
him to discriminate wisely and to draw his lines of 
limitation straight and clear. Such a man has his 
rights. His work begins at a fixed point, and the 
material for that work should have been properly 
prepared before presenting it. It is too much to 
expect that, taking in hand fifty or a hundred odd 
bovs already on the outer verge of childhood, he 
should do for them not only his own work, but also 
what their parents ought to have been doing for 
them from their cradles. Yet often this has not 
heen done; more often it has been badly done, with 
the result of overwork and anxiety to the master, 
weariness and discouragement to the pupil, a lo-s to 
be made good.”—Ladies’ 





both which ean never 
Ilome Journal. 








MISS MAt1YBROUK’S SCHOOL. 


BY MARY DUSTIN. 

She was a graduate of one of the best normal 
schodls in New England. She had been elected to 
an ungraded school in.the country. She had taught 
the school, or tried to teach it, for eight weeks, but 
she was beginning to be discouraged, and with rea- 
son, he schoolroom was a babel of confus:on. 
She sought the superintendent. “T am conquered, * 
she said, “shall I resign?” ; 

Mr. Hall considered, then questioningly: “You 
have qualified yourself for a teacher? You have 
chosen this for a profession?” “Yes.” she said. 
“This is the work I intended to follow.” 

“Let us look over the conditions,” said the super 
intendent. “You have a school of twenty pups, 
twelve years of age and under. You have it here at 
vour hand for the practicing of your choven work. 
You have four weeks more in this ‘term, take heroic 
ineasures; see if you cannot bring the school under 
control. Jt is in such a condition now that cor- 
ioral punishment may be needful, and you may no! 
be equal to that kind of discipline, but it is in your 
ower to bring order out of the chaos. Study ou 
“ome method. Do not give up. Good-night.” 
The next morning the teacher went to her work. 
Confusion reigned as usual. John Smith, the larg- 
est boy, exceeded the others in mischief. 





Se en inne 


“You may stay after school, John,” Miss May- 
brook said. As the line filed out past the teacher, 
John, in a rear seat, raised a window and disip- 
peared. Miss Maybrook made no effort to recall 
him, but the next morning, after the opening exer- 
cises, she asked him to come forward. Then he 
found, and the school found, that the teacher had 
provided herself with a switch, a thing that had 
hardly, if ever, been known in that room. 

A sister sprang up and cried out, “You shan’t 
whip John!” but that teacher had come to her king- 
dom, and she said calmly and gravely, “Sit down, 
Sarah, or 1 must give you a whipping, too.” The 
tone was recognized, and the child obeyed. Then 
she proceeded to give John a sound whipping; when 
that was over and a moment given him for thought 
she explained, “This is for what you did in s:hool 
yesterday, Now I shall give you another for getting 
out of the window,” and the second punishment was 
administered. 

It is not well that children, as a rule, should wit- 
ness punishment. It is cruel to subject inncecnt, 
sensitive children to such a spectac!e. But there 
are exceptions to the rule. In-this case severe meas- 
ures were needful, not only for John, but for the 
nineteen others, most of whom had helped in the 
general disorder. For them the object lesson was 
enough; they were changed to docile pupils. The 
teacher, too, was a changed personality to herself 
and to the children. She realized that she had the 
reins of government im her own hands; to her pupils 
she had suddenly become the embodiment of author- 
ity. Now she could teach; before she had been 
wholly handicapped. The children felt that they 
were subject to law, for they had seen penalty, and 
having once seen it, there is no probability that its 
ugly face need ever again be seen in that school- 
room. 

That teacher conquered conditions, and is now a 


success. 








NEW YEAR—THE CHINESE HOLIDAY. 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY, WARNER, N. H. 
i —— 

The Chinese are our antipodes in every re:pect, 
so it is natural enough that they should observe New 
Year's day at a very different period of the year 
from ourselves. This year they will keep February 
8. Last year it was February 19, and vear before 
that it was Januarv 21. This diversity of dates is 
owing to the fact that the Chinese months are lunar 
months, making the vear about eleven days shorter 
than our solar year. In fact, the Chinese New Year 
would in time occur in summer as well as in the 
winter, only that every third vear they insert an ad- 
ditional month into the calendar. By so doing the 
keep the beginning of the year confined to January 
and February. 

The commencement of the New Year is the time 
for feasting and merry-making in China. The 
Christmas of the olden time was not a season of 
more universal merriment than this in the Flowery 
Kingdom. On this, the most important of all the 
Chinese festivals, high and low, the rulers and their 
people indulge in a cessation from the care: of life and 
give up their thoughts and time to merry-making. 
A regular order is issued by the board of rites that 
all government business shall be suspended from the 
twentieth of the twelfth month to the same day of 
the first month; thus allowing all the mandaring in 
office a holiday of thirty davs, unless some particu- 
lar business should demand their attention; and they 
do not fail to avail themselves of this release, bv 
locking up their seals and preparing to enjoy their 
long vacation. The rest of the people devote as 
much time to amusement as they cam spare from 
their ordinary vocations; and those are miverab'e in- 
deed who do not join for two or three days, at least, 
in the general gaveties. 

The festival. which begins at the midnight that 
closes the old vear, is ushered in by the coremonie: 
of offerings. incense-burnings, and numerous other 
rites. which last till davlight; the temp'es being 
lighted up, the pagodas illuminated, and candles se' 
up before the domestic idols in every house. As 
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soon as the day appears, visits of congratulations are 
paid and received, and New Year’s gifts are sent to 
particular friends, always accompanied by a visiting 
ticket of red paper, on which is written the name of 
the donor and a list of the presents sent. ‘These 
consist usually of silks, fine tea, sweetmeats, orna- 
ments of personal wear, toys, and other trifles suited 
to the occasion. 

It is the one day in China in which no business 
of any kind is done. All the shops and stores are 
closed. Every house, temple, and office is gayiy 
decorated with strips of red paper, and the altars of 
the gods and the images of ancestors are covered 
with flowers. ‘The profuse use of red paper is pecu- 
liar to China. White is the mourning color among 
the Celestials, while red is associated with joyous 
and festive occasions. Accordingly, the latter color 
is paramount at the Chinese New Year’s. 

A Chinese city presents a busy and attractive spec- 
tacle on New Year's day. The streets are thronged 
with people, most of the men wearing a long gown 
that reaches nearly to the ankle, over which is worn 
a shorter garment.: They wear, besides, a satin hat 
with a wide brim turned up all around; broad panta- 
loons, and velvet shoes with thick white soles. The 
mandarins are known by the red, blue, white, and 
gilt balls on their caps. Gentlemen of rank or 
wealth are carried in palanquins. When friends 
meet they greet each other with “Kung-he! 
kung-he!” which means, “I respectfully wish you 
joy.” But instead of shaking hands in the Ameri- 
ean fashion, each grasps his own hands, lifts them 
as high as his chin, and with a sweeping motion 
throws them down as low as possible, bending th» 
body at the same time. This is the mode of saluta- 
tion among the Chinese. 

New Year’s day may be considered as the starting 
point in China for all affairs in life. Every Chinese 
reckons his age from the beginning of the year, even 
if he is born on the last day of the year. All ac- 
counts in business are squared up on that day, and 
all debts paid. The foree of this latter custom is 
so great that a man will sell all he has so as to be 
able to begin the new year even with the world, 
and thus keep his credit good. 

In making New Year calls it is the custom for 
the inferior to call upon his superior. Children eall 
upon their parents, pupils pay their respects to their 
teachers, and subordinates to high officials. A light 
collation is offered to every visitor, but no wine is 
served. Tea takes the place of any stronger dr'nk. 
In China, gentlemen never call upon the ladies, but 
upon each other, and the women also make sociai 
visits among themselves. Nor is one obliged to 
make all his New Year’s calls on one day, for al! 
calls made before the fifteenth of the month are con- 
sidered correct. This arrangement must be a grea 
convenience to the Celestial gentleman whose lis‘ 
of acquaintances is embarrassingly large. 

All the actors, musicians, jugglers, and tumblers 
in the empire are in requisition at this period of 
recreation, when grand entertainments are given by 
the rich, and plays are performed in the streets at 
the expense of the government. Truly it is a red 
letter day among the Celestials, who are a quiet, 
serious race, not much given to rejoicing. Every 
Chinese boy looks forward to it the same as Young 
America to the Fourth of July, and he would be 
much disappointed if he lost any of the celebrations 
or the feastings. 








ADVANTAGES OF CONSOLIDATION. 


_——_ 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT JOYNER, 
North Carolina. 
1. An increase of funds for the district. 
2. An increase in the number of children attend- 
ing each school. 


>» 


3. Bringing together several teachers in one 
school. 

t. Enlargement and improvement of school- 
houses. 

5. Great economy of funds by reducing the 
number of houses and the number of teachers. 

6. More favorable conditions for the adoption of 


local taxation.—Circular. 
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AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(1X.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Born, Landport, Portsea, Eng., February 7, 1812. 
First publication, 1833. 
Reporter for Morning Chronicle, 1834. 
Died at Gadshill, June 9, 1870. 


Mr. Dickens’ early life was so full of hardship 
that he could never allow himself to speak of it in 
after years without his eyes filling with tears. It 
was understood among his friends that to some of 
his childhood experiences no allusion whatsoever 
must be made. 

And yet it was these very experiences, so painful 
to recall, that he wove into narrative, so humorous 
and pathetic as to win the heart of the English- 
speaking world. 

When a mere child, his father was arrested for 
debt and sent to the debtor’s prison of Marshalsea. 
How vividly this experience of a debtor’s prison ap- 
pears afterwards in “Little Dorrit!” 

At ten years of age he was in a blacking factory, 
putting labels on bottles and packages for a shilling 
a day, on which paltry sum he had to rent a room 
and support himself. But in these days of humiliat- 
ing struggle, and in his long walks between the fac- 
tory and Camden Town, he met characters grotesque 
or lovable, which subsequently he made the world 
laugh at or adore. 

At twenty-two he secured a permanent situation 
on one of the London dailies, and it was soon proved 
that he had found his place. He could see more in a 
walk through London’s busy streets than the aver- 
age pedestrian, and his remarkable memory and im- 
agination aided him to turn his observations to good 
account. 

His first article, published in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, was ‘A Dinner at Poplar Walk.” He got noth- 
ing for the article but publicity. jut soon the 
Chronicle engaged him to write a series of short 
articles to liven up its evening edition. This series 
was entitled “Sketches by Boz.” They were at 
once successful. Then came the “Pickwick Papers,” 
which awakened little interest until Dickens intro- 
duced the figure of Sam Weller. At once all Eng- 
land was talking about Sam, and the author was 
being besieged by publishers for copy. Edition 
after edition was quickly exhausted. 

For some time Dickens gave the public a new 
book each year, usually as a serial. “Oliver Twist” 
appeared in 1838, “Nicholas Nickleby” in 739, “Old 
Curiosity Shop” in *40. For the copyright of 
“Oliver Twist” he got £2,250 ($11,250). 

“Barnaby Rudge” appeared in 741, “American 
Notes” in *42, and “Martin Chuzzlewit” in 43. The 
other more notable works were “Dombey and Son,” 
“David Copperfield,” “Bleak House,” and “Little 
Dorrit.” “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” was un- 
finished at the time of the author’s death, June 9, 
1870. 

Mr. Dickens visited America twice. His “Ameri- 
grew out of his first visit, and hurt 
American pride not a little. But he was not unwel- 
come on his second visit, for time had dulled the 
smart. In his second visit he received $50,000 for 
thirty-four readings. 


can Notes” 


Dickens’ forte lay in his marvelous powers of de- 
scription. His characters were alive to all who met 
them. Who that made the acquaintance of Sam 
Weller, Bob Fagin, Squeers, Barkis, Uriah Heep, 
Micawber, or Little Dorrit can ever forget them? 

The author has been criticised for his omissions. 
It has been said that he never succeeded in painting 
“a gentleman,” and that his works contain no sketch 
It is true that his writings are 
Thackeray was pro- 
viding them, while Dickens was digging and delving 
It was quite another realm of 
society that he was exploring, but one just as real as 
that in which Thackeray found his field. And it 
be allowed that he did the work which he chose 
well, and deserved the wealth, the honors, and the 
friends he won. Dickens was a prodigious worker, 
and he is a shining example of the saying that 
“genius is little more than hard work,” 


of a queenly woman. 
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not so-called society novels. 


in another stratum. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Born, Cambridge, Mass, February 22,1819. + 
Graduate of Harvard, 1838. 


Appointed professor at Harvard, 1855. 
Editor Atlantic Monthly, 1857-62. 
United States Minister to Britain, 1881-5. 
Died at Cambridge, August 12, 1891. 

Lowell was one of an elect circle of brilliant 
writers that graced and guided the literature of New 
England of the nineteenth century. 

His student life at Harvard was scarcely credit- 
able to his powers, nor satisfactory to his instructors 
or friends. He lacked application. He got through 
college when he might have swept through. Yet he 
graduated in his twentieth year, and was given the 
“class poem” at commencement. 

He selected law as a profession and was admitted 
to the bar in 1841. But shortly afterwards he aban- 
doned law for literature. 

His first volume of verse appeared under the title 
of “A Year’s Life.” But a few of these earlier 
poems survive, and those that are found in later col- 
lections were carefully revised. 

In 1844 he published the “Legend of Brittany” 
and other verse, all of substantial merit. By 1848 
he was active in the anti-slavery contest, and his love 
of freedom inspired his work for many years. The 
“Biglow Papers” belong to this period. They were 
full of genial humor and keen satire, and were very 
potent in exposing the political fallacies of that 
time. He reminded statesmen with wabbling con- 
science that 

‘* You've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God.” 


“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” a poem founded on 
the legend of the Holy Grail, was published in 1848. 
This beautiful verse has been considered by many as 
Lowell’s masterpiece. 

‘* Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


In 1855, Harvard appointed him to the chair ot 
modern languages, which had been vacated by Long 
fellow, and in which he proved himself a worthy 
successor of the aged bard. 

He became editor of the new Atlantic Monthly in 
1857, and held that position of literary eminence foi 
five years, leaving it only that he might aid his 
friend, Professor Norton, on the North American 
Review. 

Two volumes of verse, “Under the Willows” and 
“The Cathedral,’’ were published in 1868-70. Then 
followed two volumes of graceful essays, “Among 
My Books” and “My Study Windows.” A beautiful 
line in “The Cathedral” is this :— 


> 


‘* The one thing finished in this hasty world.” 


His “Commemoration Ode” at the Harvard me- 
morial service over the alumni who had fallen in the 
Civil War was, perhaps, the highest flight Lowell’s 
genius ever took. It won for him the affection ot 
the populace as well as of the literati. 

In 1872 Oxford University honored him and itself 
by giving him the degree of D.C. L. The year fol- 
lowing Cambridge University conferred upon him 
the degree of LL. D. 

President Hayes appointed him Minister to the 
Court of St. James in 1881. By his literary ability 
and geniality he commended himself to “our kin 
beyond the sea.” On his retirement in 1885, Ox- 
ford had a thought of asking him to take the chai1 
of poetry there, but he decided to return to his na- 
tive land. 

Increasing invalidism attended the six years of 
life after his return, and in the August of 1891 he 
died. The funeral service in Appleton Chapel was 
memorable from the presence of so many gifted men 
who had been friends of the now-silent poet—Presi- 
dent Eliot, George William Curtis, Oliver Wendel) 
Holmes, Phillips Brooks, who read the prayers, and 
many others. 

Of Lowell’s poems, “The First Snow Fall” is an 
exquisite example of his pathos; his “Abraham Lin- 
coln” and “William Lloyd Garrison,” poems of ap- 
preciative remembrance; his “June” and “After a 
Summer Storm” reveal his love of nature; his “The 
Courtin’ ” tells of his love of simple and hearty life, 


and his “What Mr, Robingon Thinks” is a revelation 





a Se en a Hea ~ 


of the satirical fun predominant im the “Biglow 
Papers.” 


“ But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ downin Judee.” 


As instructor, editor, poet, ambassador, politician, 
reformer, Lowell left an enduring mark upon his 
time, and fairly won the bays with which his coun- 


try wreathed his brow. 








A NOTEBOUK RECORD OF EMERSON’S 
“ BAHAVIOR.” 


BY M. GRACE FICKETT. 

Because notebooks are too often filled only with that 
which enables the teacher to see that the pupil has 
copied certain remarkable passages, or found the mean- 
ing of certain uncommon words, one of the problems of 
the literature teacher of these days is the indication of 
lines of written work which shall give a chance for 
originality on the pupil’s part, and at the same time be 
for him a record that in later life he may review with 
pleasure and profit. In accordance with these views, the 
accompanying notebook record for high and normal 
classes is suggested. The outline is the work of the 
pupils, formulated by the aid of the teacher, and made 
after the essay is read. The quotations are the result of 
the collaboration of teacher and pupils. The other 
tcpics need no explanation:-— 

I. Outline. Note. Emerson’s loose collocation makes 

a more coherent outline impossible. 
1. Introduction.—Manners reveal the soul. 


2. Body— 3 are artistic and communicable. 
‘ tend constantly to culture. = 
3 make association. 
ni are out of reach of law. 

7" ‘* f molded by circumstance 
\ a natural enduwment 
{ eyes 
oy show private history | noseS”. 
by means of } teeth 
gait 
[ courte 9 


we are the way to ‘ society # Me) 
| success in 
| worldly things 


contribute to personality. 

es depend on self-reliance. 

* have novels as literature. 
3. Summary :— " are result of well-doing. 


Il. Suggested Quotations. 

The following quotations are arranged under the 
different thoughts in the text that suggest them. The 
list is not intended to be exhaustive, but because much 
of the delight in the study of literature comes from the 
recognition of parallelisms, this feature is an important 
one:— 


ta 
Excellence in Little Things. 
Whatever is wcerth doing at all is worth doing 
well.—Lord Chesterfield. 
True Nobility. 
’'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Tennyson. 

How sweet and gracious, even in common speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call courtesy! 

Wholesome as air, and genial as the light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers, 

It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner passport round the globe. 

—J. T. Fields. 
Culture. 

A broad knowledge of many things._._W. J. Corthell. 

The power to discern and the disposition to approve 
that which is excellent.—Dr. Moxom. 

Constant Examination of Our Manners, 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 
—Burns. 
Cynical Persons. 

A cynic is a person who never sees a good action, 
and who never fails to see a bad one.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

Pitiers of Themselves, 
A heart at leisure from itself.—Drummond. 
Capacity for Culture. 
A jewel is a jewel still, 
Though lying in the dust; 
And sand is sand, though up to heaven 
’Tis by the tempest thrust. 
~—Translated from the Oriental by W, R, Alger. 
Transmigration of Souls, 
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| Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
| The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
| Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
—Wordsworth. 
Byes, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.—Milton. 
Her eyes were homes of silent prayer.—Tennyson. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling.—Shakespeare. 
And then the justice. 
formal cut. 
—Shakespeare. 
Eyes of unholy blue.—Moore. 

They had the liquid look which tells that the mind is 
full of what it has to give out, rather than impressed 
by external objects.—George Eliot. 

Author’s Slang. 
Well, he came back the pertest little ape, 
Full of his travels, struck at himself. 
—Browning, 


With eyes severe, and beard of 


Talent of Success. 

The talent of success consists in nothing more than 
doing what you can do well, and doing well what- 
ever you do, without a thought of fame.—Longfellow. 

Vulgarity of Haste. 

Ever yours, and not in haste.-—Thomas Cholmondeley. 

Real friendship is a slow grower.—Lord Chesterfield. 
Disinterested Virtue. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.—Pope. 
Ease of Approach. 

He (Homer) was a friend to man, and he lived in a 

house by the side of the road. 
Personality, 
Were I so tall to reach the sun, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 
—Watts. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
—Milton. 
For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 
—Shakespeare. 
Inspiration of the Good Heart. 
Adrift on Time’s relentless tide, 
As waves that follow waves we glide. 
God grant we leave upon the shore 
Some waif of good it lacked before. 
May I reach 
That purest heaven—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 


- —George Eliot. 


Suggested Reading: — 
Keats’ “Endymion.” 
Emerson’s “Manners.” 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality.” 
Bacon’s “Friendship.” 
Emerson’s “Friendship.” 
Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 
Euripides’ “Alcestis.” 
Chesterfield’s “Letters.” 
[Werks read by pupils to be indicated. ] 
IV. New proper names with explanations. 
(To be inserted without direction of teacher. ] 
Vv. New words, with meanings and accompanying il- 
lustrations in sentences. 
[To be inserted without direction of teacher, } 
VI. What the essay has taught me. 








ARITHMETIC AS A CON VENIENCE.—(1X.) 


FACTORS AND MULTIPLES. 


When two whole numbers multiplied make another 
number, each of the two that are multiplied is a factor 
of the third number. 

3 x 4 equals 12 5 x 7 equals 35 
6 x 9 equals 54 8 x 12 equals 96 
: Name the factors of 12. Of 35. Of 54. Of 96. 
What are the factors of 14? 15? 21? 22? 27? 33? 35? 
39? 45? 49? 
2 x 6 equals 12 
What are the factors of 12? 
Can 2 and 8 be the factors of 12 when the two multi- 
plied will not make 12? 
Any number that can be multiplied by a whole num- 
ber and make another number is a factor of it. 
2x 12 equals 24. 3x 8 equals 24. 4x 6 equals 24. 
What are the factors of 24? 
What are the factors of 16? 18? 20? 28? 32? 36? 40? 
42? 48? 54? 56? 64? 72? 81? 84? 91? 96? 100? 108? 121? 
Any number is a multiple of every factor, 
A factor reveals ‘a part.” 
A multiple means “multiplied.” 
6 is a multiple of what two numbers? 


3 x 4 equals 12 


2 Ee ee RE ee ney ee nL RE SE A RTE 


oe Re rm me 


8 is a multiple of what two numbers? 
9 is a multiple of what one number? 
Of what numbers is each of these a multiple: 12? 16? 
18? 24? 27? 28? 32? 36? 42? 48? 54? 56? 63? 64? 727 967 
Write 12 multiples of 3. 12 multiples of 4. Of 6. Of 
7. Of 8 Of 9, 
DECIMALS. 


A decimal is a fraction whose denominator is ten or 
some multiple of ten, and instead of being written, is 
expressed by the use of a decimal point. 

In a decimal, the denominator is 1, with as many 
zeros at the right as there are figures at the right of the 
decimal point 

ys is written decimally as .6. 

Write the following decimally:— 

té> ria robo» 08°: 

Write the following decimals as common fractions: 
3, 2.2, .71, .04, .009. 

Write five hundredths as a decimal. 

Seven thousandths as a decimal. 

6 and 7 tenths as a decimal. 

60 and 7 hundredths as a decimal. 

67 hundredths as a decimal, 

607 tenths as a decimal. 

600 and 7 tenths as a decimal. 

Write as decimals: — 

ToT 
Tran 


678 
1000 


In addition and subtraction, the decimal points must 








be in a column, regardless of where the right-hand 
figure will be. Write for addition as decimals:— 

2345, 527 ro'G0 

275» 52,06 

Yoo's ’ 52 15 

For subtraction :— 

6747535 467 

297 155 289 ron 


Add in decimal form:— 

624 hho, 62 $40» 6241 130 

Add in decimal form:— 

6 4 46 66 

T5600 10° 100° Ti i) 

In multiplying decimals, the right-hand figure of the 
multiplier comes under the right-hand figure of the mul- 
tiplicand, regardless of where the decimal points may 
be. 

In the product, there are as many decimal places as in 
both the multiplier and the multiplicand. 


Mutiply:— 
456.7 56.78 
.243 243.7 
4.062 406.2 
20 02 


Multiply as decimals: — 

this by x5 

105 bY ra'0 

16x55 by 2r45 

In division, there must be as many decimal places at 
least in the dividend as in the divisor, even if you add 
0’s to make as many. 

In the quotient there are only as many decimal places 
as there are more decimal places in the dividend than in 
the divisor. 


3.).6 .3)6.0 32.).64 
.2 20. .02 
03).6__ -03).60 
20. 
03) .006 .003)66__ -003) 66000 
2 22000 


Ditide as decimals:— 
fis by x 

reo bY roo 
Gy by 2x85 





BY R. W. WALLACE. 
PARAGUAY. 
AREA. 
Paraguay is an inland country, surrounded by 
Brazil, Argentina, and Bolivia, and yet having ac- 
eess to the sea by the great rivers. Its area is 


157,000 square miles. This is about equal to Cali- 
fornia: or to New York state with Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Delaware in addition. 

RIVERS. 

Paraguay can boast of three large and navigable 
the Parana, the Paraguay, and the Pil- 
comavo. The Parana is really the upper part of the 
La Plata. The Paraguay river, 1,800 miles long, 
parts the country into an eastern and western sec- 


rivers, 


ee — 


tion. Sea-going vessels can ascend. these streams 
1,700 miles from Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 
Two lines of palatial steamers run between these 
cities and Asuncion. 

FEATURES. 

The eastern half of Paraguay is the cultivated 
section. An undulating country, with chains of 
high hills.” Soil very rich. Climate hot, but toler- 
able. The western half is known as El Chaco. 
Tropical forest, largely unexplored. Scenery along 
river banks like Paradise. A few cattle ranches 
here and there in it. Orange groves abundant. 

PRODUCTS. 

A country of vast resources. Paraguay tea, 
maize, tobacco, mandioc, oranges, etc. The man- 
dioe is a root, from which the tapioca of commerce is 
produced. 60,000,000. oranges are sent out yearly. 
Very fine flavor. Large numbers of cattle. Ex- 
port of beef and hides very large. Knormous forests 
of magnificent woods, hard and soft. Iron, beauti- 
ful gray marbles, copper, kaolin—a clay for pottery 
uses. Most wonderful tropical flowers, and charm- 
ingly plumaged birds. 

PEOPLE. 

About 500,000. A mixture of Spanish and Guar- 
ani Indians the chief element. Many colonists from 
Ttaly and the Basque provinces of Spain. Many 
Germans also. British residents practically control 
the cattle ranches and trade. Indians in El Chaco, 
almost wild and very indolent. Live entirely on 
abundant fruits. The people of the eastern se:- 
tion very progressive. [ess crime than in any Sou‘h 
American country. President Carvallo is a progre:- 
sive ruler. Women when young very beautiful. 
Almost always wear flowers. Exquisite lacemakers, 
but they all smoke cigars. 

HISTORY. 


Sebastian Cabot first white man to navigate its 
First settlement in the country by 309 
This afterwards became the city 
of Asuncion—the capital. The land was ruled by 
the Jesuits from 1698 to 1767. In 1811, freedom 
from Spanish dominion determined upon. Various 
forms of government tried until 1844, when Lopez, 
the elder, was elected president. He served e’gh- 
teen years, and his son succeeded him. Lopez, the 
younger, was as great a tyrant as Nero. Most brutal 
in government, and fiendish in punishment. Best 
men exiled or fled the country. Went to war with 
Brazil and Argentina. Lopez assassinated. The 
war scarcely left enough men to bury the dead. 
Population decreased from 1,300,000 to 220,000. 
The United States as arbitrator healed the disputcs 
at last. and Paraguay has been at peace since. 
ASUNCION. 

‘The capital, and the only city of any importance. 
45,000. Very neat, and fine government building:. 
But ruins from war time everywhere vis bie. 
Lopez’ palace the most conspicuous ruin, covering 
four acres. Civilization and refinement on every 
hand. Public library and university. Electric 
lights, and many lines of surface cars—called “Con- 
ductor Universal.” Strange to say, no public or 
private carriages. Excellent wharves for ocean- 
A very active and progressive city 


rivers. 
colonists in 1536. 


going vessels. 








THE NERVY BOY. 

In a state graded school, within seven miles of the 
Minneapolis courthouse, Miss Tomlins seized an un- 
ruly boy by the collar of his coat and, with a motion 
similar to that employed in propelling a hand car, 
described a series of concentric circles, using the 
boy’s body and legs as aradius. While he was swish- 
ing through the air with one big toe pointing toward 
Polaris, and the other toward St Paul, a loud r-r-rip 
announced that his collar was parting company with 
the rest of his coat. Landing him on the floor, she 
sent him to his seat. That night, after all the other 
pupils had gone, she noticed that the refractory boy 
was lingering near her desk as if he wished to speak 
to her. Thinking that he might wish to express his 
sorrow for the trouble he had given her, she spoke 
to him ina gentle tone. “Richard,” she said, “can I 
do anything for you?” “Yes’m,” said Richard 
humbly, “I’d like to have you mend my coat,”—~ 
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The Week in Review 
The Philippines dan ‘ 
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Educational Intelligence j= ......  ceccoe cecccs 76 
New York state spends $41.68 per pupil for educa- 
tion. North Carolina $4.56. Extreme:! 
President Henry Hopkins of Williams Coll ge 


dealt the proposed tbwo-vears col eye Course a 
He says: “Williams will maintain 


the par value of the old degrees.” 


aiso 


solar plexus blow. 


The commercial high school of New York, Dr. J. 
J Shepard, principal, is attracting more widespread 
interest in the United States and Europe than any 


other public school ever established. 


Chicago and Syracuse are the latest cities to in- 


crease the salaries of teachers. In Chicago it wi | 
amount to half a million a vear, and half of th‘s wi | 


he paid in advance to the primary and grade teacher: 


It signifies much when Pres dent J. J. Hall of the 
Northern 
state 


Great railroad is willing to make an ad- 


dress ata educational assocration, which he 


was willing to do before the Minnesota Asx cation 
the first of January. 

Caspar W. Hodson, for several vears the Pae fic 
Coast representative of D. C. Heath & Co, is to 


come to the New York office of Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Mr. Hodson is one of the most successful young 
men with any publishing house, and if his office work 
is as well done as his field work, he will be one of 
the has been in the far 


the leaders in Fast as he 


West. 


State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of New 
York is doing heroic work for the improvement of 
school grounds all over the state. He was one of 
the first to utilize Arbor dav for that purpose, and 
he has not slackened his zeal in that direction, and 


He has found 


eral public-spirited persons who are giving consider 


he enlisted many other forces. sev- 
able sums of money for the encouragement of this 


good work, in prizes and banners. 





It would be highly interesting to gather all the 
“crank notions” that found expression in the s'a.¢ 
There has been noth- 


associations on holiday week. 
there 


ing approaching it in American history. If 
was anything crooked that did not find a spokesm:n 
somewhere, it has failed to be noted. The one de- 
lightful phase of the matter is that it was the cut 
growth of a progressive spirit, and not a r-action 
from conservatism. 








SPELLING REFORM. 

Spelling reform on the quiet captured the Wis- 
consin State Associatien, and a fifty dol'ar appro- 
priation to promote it. Not so quietly it capture | 
the Illinois Association. Whether one thinks 1: 
really worth while or not, it is highly interesting to 
watch the ebb and flood of this tide. 








STATE REPORTS. 

The neglect of state reports on education on the 
part of teachers and other educators is humiliat ng. 
They are rich in information and in suggestion. No 
teacher can afford not to look through with great 
care, and read many parts carefully of as many sate 
reports as he can secure. 

Have vou read your own state report of last year? 
Will vou read that of this vear? If not, why not? 








NOBLY DONE, SYRACUSE. 





The teachers of Syracuce are to have their salar'e: 
raised at once. ‘The grade teachers ‘have an increase 
of $50, women principals $100, men prince pals, $200, 
making the new schedule $650, $1,000, and $1,800 
Let every teacher in the land sing praises for Syra- 
cuse. The geod work gces bravely on. Help it 


along. 





THE CHICAG ) SILARY RAISE. 


The report of the finince committee of the Board 
of E-lueation of Chicago last week, and its prompt 
adoption by the board, was a total surprise to the 
teachers. It gives Superintendent Cooley $3,000 
extra, making his salary $10,000, it restores the five 
per cent. cut of last year to all of the supervisors, 
and gives an alsolute raise of fifty dollars to the 
younger teachers, but the experienced teachers have 
only about two thirds of the cut of last year restored, 
hut they get fifty dollars more than they had last 
year, and more than they expected this year. 


ALL HONOR TO GRAND RAPIDS. 





Grand Rapids has been on the advance line of late 
years, as the Journal of Education has had occasion 
Its latest and one of its most important 
This year the 


to remark. 
advances is the increase of salaries. 
salaries of the principals and of the high school 
teachers have been raised, and now, to round out the 
good work of the year, the grade teachers have their 
salaries raised. Since the career of justice began, 
the high school principal has been raised to $2,400, 
the session room teachers to $1,100, the class room 
teachers to $1,000. — All grammar school principals 
have been raised $10 per room, so that, in a twelve- 
The 


grade teachers’ increase is from five to ten per cent. 


room building, the increase is $120 a vear. 


With this salary increase has come an advance in the 
requirements both for the teachers that come and 
for those who desire to remain. Superintendent W. 
H. Elson thas something definite to show for every 
year of his administration. 


THE BINGHAMTON IDEA. 

In these davs when there are 500 cities and sev- 
eral thousand towns trving to do the best thing in 
school life, it is not CasV fora city to launeh an en- 
tirely new scheme, which is so simple and natural 
have launched ago, anid 


that it ought to vears 


should have been in universal practice before this. 


Binghamton, under the lead of High School Prin- 
cipal Banta and the new superintendent, Mr. Mi ler, 
has done just this. 

On January 15 the high school gave a reception to 
all the eighth grade pupils of the city and their 
teachers. About 300 filed into the high school at 
| o'clock that afternoon. Mr.: Banta, Superintend- 
ent Miller, and the head of each department in the 
high school, received. Each of the 300 eighth grade 
pupils was presented by name and school to each in 
the receiving line. 

In the manual training department, which, by the 
way, is the best in the state outside of New York 
city, the students were at work, while in the labora- 
tories the high scheol pwpils were performing inter- 
esting experiments with eleetricity, heat, light, 
chemicals and in physics. After an hour of enter- 
taining obeervation, all were ushered into the cook- 
ing school hall and treated to a delightful five 
o'clock tea. 

I have visited many thousand schools in the past 
seventeen years, and I have never seen any new 
thing more admirably planned and executed than 
this. The eighth grade pupils were not only de- 
lighted with their reception, but it will be difficu’t 
for them to stay away from the high school when 


the new term opens. 





N. HE. A, COMMENTS.—( VI.) 





Kdward R. Warren, the local committee of the 
N. E. A., has been exceedingly fortunate in prevail- 
ing upon George W. Coleman of the Chris ian En- 
deavor Herald to be his right-hand man in advice 
and counsel, 

Mr. Coleman had charge of the entertainment of 
the Y. P. S. C. E., which was by far the largest 
gathering ever assembled in this city, and the ar- 
rangements were in every way better than they have 
been in any city. Mr. Coleman is widely known to 
the teachers of the country, as he learned the news- 
paper art in the office of the Journal of Education. 
He came to us direet from school, and remained in 
the business office, and as assistant editor, until he 
went out to take business charge of the New Eng. 
land Magazine, from which he went ultimately to 
his present position. 

There is no man in Boston who could be of such 
service to Mr. Warren as could Mr. Coleman. Pre i- 
dent Eliot, Mr. Warren, and: Mr. Coleman make a 
combination of which Boston has reason to be proud. 

The past week has developed an important attrac- 
tion in connection with the visit of the teachers to 
Boston July 6-10. The famous “Admiral” steame:s 
will leave Boston twice each week for the Island of 
Jamaica, the gem of the Caribbean sea, and the price 
will be reduced for those in attendance upon the As- 
sociation. These steamers are twin-screw, sife, 
comfortable, admirably appointed, and the course 1s 
far enough out into the Gulf Stream to avo'd the 
storms and boisterous weather of the North At!anitic, 
as well as of the coast currents. This makes a cool, 
restful tonic voyage of five days each way. 
Jamaica is a delightful summer, as well as winter, 
resort, the temperature being rarely higher than 35 
degrees. There are few places so interesting for the 
study of botany, geology, geography, and astronomy. 


rea 


Tropical vegetation abounds; undesirable insects and 
other animals are missing. The Southern Cross 
is seen in all its beauty. 

Never before, in connection with a meeting of the 
N. KE. A., has there been anything to compare with 
this, either in price, in range of latitude, or in res!- 
ful and instructive opportunity. 

Here will be a ten days’ ocean trip under first- 
class conditions for less than half the expense of a 
voyage to Europe, and one can live in Jamaica for a 
few days. or for a few weeks, for as little money as 
he can stay by the mountain or by the sea in New 
England. : 

It is worth one’s while to send for descriptive cir- 
culars to the United Fruit Co., Long Wharf, Boston. 

All honor to State Superintendent Charles R. 
Skinner, of New York, who has this to say in hi; 
annual report, which was recently printed :— 

“The forty-second annual meeting of the National 
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‘lucation Association will be held in July next at 
‘oston. President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
niversity, is president of the association. This is 
io largest and most important educational organ- 
ation in the world, and offers to the teachers of the 
uintry a rare opportunity to come in contact with 
he ereat educational leaders of our own and other 
ountries—an opportunity which should arouse 
wom to higher aims and more effective service. To 
ie teachers of New York state particularly the Bos- 
nn meeting should have especial attractions. 

“The meeting will be easy of access; favorable 
,ilroad rates are always offered, and Boston is fui! 
‘ historieal interest. The general meetings of the 
.soeiation will be held in the evenings; the morn- 
igs will be devoted to meetings of the many depart- 
sents, and the afternoons will be set aside for visits 
1) the many points of historical interest in and about 
the city. 

“It is hoped that New York will send a large 
representation to this meeting; in fact, our state 

ought to lead all others in attendance.” 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

As the winter wears away, there is an increas ng 
restiveness under the exactions of the coal operators 
and dealers. In ordering an investigation of the 
conditions now governing the coal market, the Mas:a- 
chusetts legislature has followed an example set in 
Indiana, Llinois, and elsewhere. In Illinois, the 
testimony taken by the grand jury has led to the in- 
dictment of forty-five operators and dealers, charg d 
with combination and conspiracy to get extorionate 
prices for coal, Chicago is also making an effort to 
reach the trouble by a new city ordinance, which de- 
fines conspiracies for withholding coal or other fuel, 
or for forcing it to an unreasonable price as “‘fore- 
stalling,” and provides for them a penalty of $200 
for each separate offense. In the cities, there is rela- 
tively less suffering among the very poor, for whom 
provision is made by various charitable agenc:e:, 
than there is among people of moderate means, 
ordinarily fully capable of self-support, but tempo- 
rarily overwhelmed by ‘the unusual emergency. 

* * * 

Signor Marconi has achieved his greatest triumph 
by sending a message from President Roosevelt to 
King Edward by wireless telegraphy from his sta- 
tion at South Wellfleet, Massachusetts, to his station 
on the coast of Wales. It is true that the triumph is 
not quite complete, because it was necessary to send 
the King’s reply by cable. It is explained that ths 
ix due to the fact that the apparatus at the Wales 
station needs perfecting before it can be relied upon 
for sending purposes. But the performance seem; 
to bring the use of the Marconi system for the regu- 
lar transmission of commercial and news messagcs 
across the Atlantic within a measurable distance. 

* * * 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
given a decision in the Andrews case, which will tend 
to discourage the practice of taking up temporary 
residence in such states as South Dakota for the pur- 
pose of getting a divorcee. The court holds that such 
temporary and collusive residence, taken for such a 
purpose, does not carry with it a real change of 
domicile or citizenship. It decides that, in the par- 
ticular case under review, ‘that of a Massachusetts 
inan who remained in South Dakota for six months, 
to get a divorce, the divorce was invalid, and the 
man is held by the statutes of Massachusetts, of 
which he is still a citizen. Incidentally, the cour: 
declares that the whole matter of divorce, regulation 
ix one with which Congress has nothing ‘to do, and 
which is vested in the states. 

* x * 

As was anticipated, Colorado and Delaware are 
proving the political storm centres in the matter of 
‘he election of United States senators. Colorado is 
Tording a spectacle uncommon in recent Am«e rcan 
lities, of two senates of opposite political parties 
‘tempting to sit simultaneously. Oots have been 

ken into the Senate chamber, to enable the war- 
ng senators to snatch rest when they can, and by 

is means a practically continuous session has been 


held for days. In Delaware, the deadlock between 
the Addicks and anti-Addicks men continues at the 
time of writing, although it may be broken at any 
moment by some sudden compromise or treachery. 
Neither contest is of a very edifying or dignified 
character. 

* * * 

The bubonic plague is coming near enough to jus- 
tify some solicitude lest it come nearer. It is gener- 
ally believed to have existed in San Francisco for 
some months, in spite of the denials of tthe local 
authorities; and the congress of state boards of 
health some time ago strongly denounced the in- 
action of the California health board and called upon 
the national government to take steps for the p:o- 
tection of the public. Since then, the health com- 
missioner of British Columbia, after a personal in- 
vestigation, has satisfied himself that the malady in 
San Francisco is the real bubonic plague, and has 
recommended a rigid quarantine against vessels from 
that port. At the isthmus the other day, the Colom- 
bian authorities would not allow a steamship from 
San Francisco to land her passengers or cargo. At 
Mazatlan, Mexico, the plague has broken owt with 
great virulence, and there have been more than one 
hundred deaths from it since the first of January. 
The population is mad with terror, and in its flight 
from the city is likely to spread the contagion to 
distant points. 

¢ * 

Germany has professed her willingness to submit 
her claims against Venezuela to the arbitration of 
the Hague tribunal, and the preliminary meeting to 
arrange details of the protocol is about to be he'd at 
Washington. Under these circumstances, it is im- 
possible to understand why a German gunboat, the 
Panther, should have been sent to bombard the Ven- 
ezuelan fort San Carlos, which commands the en- 
trance to the inner bay, on which the city of Mara- 
caibo lies. The attack was made on the 17th, with- 
out notice and without provocation. There were 
guns in the fort, and men behind them who were not 
disconcerted by the sudden bombardment. They re- 
turned the fire with sufficient accuracy to beat off 
the gunboat, which retired without accomplishing 
her purpose. The attack was renewed several days 
later. In diplomatic and other circles, there is a 
200d deal of interest to know whether the proceeding 
was authorized by the German government, and 
whether it had also the sanction of England. 

* * * 

The death-roll of the week includes several dis- 
tinguished names. Among them are ex-Mayor 
Abram 8S. Hewitt of New York, who won respect and 
success both in business and in polities, and alike in 
national and municipal affairs was a fine example of 
integrity and courage; M. de Blowitz, for a quarter 
of a century or more the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, who was the friend and associate of 
diplomats, and more influential than most of them, 
and who, during his long career, was on the inside 
of more state secrets than any of his journalistie 
contemporaries: the Sultan of Jolo, a typical eastern 
despot, whose death is interesting chiefly because the 
United States exercises a sort of protectorate over 
his dominion; and Julian Ralph, one of the most pic- 
turesque and industrious of contemporary newspaper 
men and war correspondents. 

* * * 

With the arrival of the new crops of breadstuffs, 
cotton and provisions, the export trade of the United 
States has expanded at a prodigious rate. The 
figures for December reached $148,000,000, which is 
the largest total ever recorded for that month, and 
$11,000,000 in excess of the shipments in December, 
1901. There has been a striking increase also in 
imports. Those for December were the largest on 
record for that month, and larger than in any pre 
vious month in our history, except in Apnil, 1897, 
when they were swollen by the approaching change 
in the tariff. The total imports for the year 
amounted to $969,000,000, which was far larger 
than in any previous year. But it is a fact worth 
noticing that nearly four-fifths of the increase over 
the figures for 1901 was in manufacturers’ materials, 
which furnishes evidence of industrial activity. 


[ Continued from page 68. | 





time devoted to penmanship, can be saved better 
than not. What about the other “R,” arithmetic? 
This branch has been the great thief of time in all 
past school history, and still is. It is safe to assume 
that even to-day one-third of the whole time of the 
elementary school is given over to arithmetic. 
There is nothing in this subject for mental disci- 
pline that should give it such prominence. 

In the outset, time is squandered in arithmetic by 
trying to force the subject on the child’s attention 
before he is ready for it or capable of comprehend- 
ing its meaning. It is of very little use to a child 
to teach him to rhyme over 3 plus 4 are 7, when he 
doesn’t know the meaning of the 3 or the 4. Leave 
the child alone for a time, and he will come into a 
comprehension of the facts himself. After he 
understands the meaning, the facts should be fixed 
in the memory to stay, so that he always has them 
without an instant’s hesitation; but this drill work 
is the last step in the process, not the first. Gener- 
ally speaking, children will without effort, during 
the first year and a half in school, acquire mathe- 
matical facts as fast as they can assimilate them: 
and any daily recitation in this subject is worse 
than wasted. In lieu of number work, children may 
count by ones, or by twos, may construct and com- 
pare objects for size, for position, for shape, for 
color, thus developing the idea of the ratio of mag- 
nitudes, which is the basis of all number. This con- 
structive work may well ‘take the place of much of 
the excessive writing alluded to above. : 

Many teachers who start out well in this work 
waste time and stultify the child’s mental powers by 
clinging to tthe objects too long. While the chi'd 
must have a great variety of objects before he can 
arrive at the abstract notion that 2 and 3 are 5, he 
doesn’t need objects to know that the sum of 92 and 
3 is 95, or that 15 and 17 make 32. It is doubtful 
if objects are ever helpful above 10 or 12. When 
the child has reached the notion that 6 and 6 are 12, 
he has already realized that 6 and 1 are 7, and from 
analogy he will discover that the sum of 6 and 7 i: 
one more than the sum of 6 and 6. He will hence 
discover, without objects quicker than with them, 
that 6 and 7 are 13. 

Another destroyer of time in this branch is the 
absurd notion that “Why” must always precede 
“How.” In higher mathematics, we state the 
theorem, then proceed to construct the figure, and 
last explain why it is so. But, strangely enough, 
with beginners who have very little reasoning power, 
we start with teaching the “Why” of every step, 
assuming that when they know why, they will soon 
see how. Whereas, if the child were taught how to 
perform necessary operations, theory omitted for the 
time, he would acquire both accuracy and speed in 
far less time than is taken up in giving him the first 
step of the “Why.” The writer has taught a whole 
class the process of “borrowing,” in subtraction— 
without the why—so that every pupil could subtract 
readily and accurately, in one lesson of thirty min- 
utes. By teaching “Why,” a teacher does well is 
she gets the class to understand it in thirty days. 
All of this time except the first thirty minutes, then, 
is wasted. It is worse than wasted, for the reason- 
ing powers, instead of being developed, are stultified. 
The child relies on his memory to do the work 
which his immature reasoning powers cannot mas- 
ter, and later in life when he might reason, he tries 
to recall what he once learned, instead of reasoning 
the process through to the end. 

The theory of borrowing is only one of many tha’ 
are clung to by teacher and supervisor alike with a 
tenacity worthy of a better cause. The right thing 
to do is to teach the process as a process when 
needed, and to teach it in “he quickest possible way. 
All the “Whys” can be taught in one or two lesso.s 
when the child is old enough to understand. 

Pupils in third and fourth school years should be 
drilled for aceuracy and speed in all fundamental 
operations. Much valuable time of grammar grade 
pupils is lost just at this point. Pupils reach the 
upper grades being neither speedy nor accurate, and 
more time is spent in going through calculations 
slowly and in correcting errors than is devoted to 
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the real working of the problem. When pupils ar- 
rive at these advanced grades, the figure manipula- 
tion should be a secondary consideration; and so it 
will be if fundamental operations are mastered in 
the lower grades. Pupils should be taught to work 
with such rapidity right from the first that they 
have no time to count on their fingers. 

If these suggestions are carefully followed, one- 
half of the time hitherto devoted to arithmetic can 
be saved. Now, if three-fourths of the Reading 
time, two-thirds of the ’Riting time, and one-half of 
the ’Rithmetic time can be saved in the entire cour:e, 
opportunity will be thus extended for a great deal 
of enrichment, and the essentials will in no way 
suffer. 

One additional point needs. here to be noted. 
Teachers and pupils should learn to work rapidly. 
When teachers are doing work at the blackboard, 
they should write fast, and should make figures 
quickly. This can be done, and the work at the 
same time be neat. Pupils can be taught to do the 
same thing. A teacher can waste a half-hour per 
day waiting for the class to give attention. All 
such loss is worse than time wasted, for it is a dis- 
sipation of reserve force as well. In questioning a 
class for drill, it is easy to lose one or two seconds 
with every question. Many teachers repeat the an- 
swer after the pupil, either in approval or to show 
its irrelevancy. Why not say “Right,” or “Wrong,” 
as the case may be, and proceed to the next matter 
in hand? In prenouncing the words of a spelling 
lesson many a teacher loses from one to five second: 
after every word. A half-hour per week, or two per- 
cent. of the entire time, may be lost here. Some 
teachers lose two to five minutes at the beginning 
and close of each session in passing the children’s 
hats and wraps. This occurs eight times a day an‘ 
may thus occasion a loss of one to four hours per 
week. Until teachers have carefully husbanded ail 
the seconds and minutes they have no license to com- 
plain of being overworked. 








THE PHILIPPINES. 


(1SLAS FILIPINAS.) 


These island possessions of the United States lie on 
the other side of the vast Pacific from San Francisco, 
and about 7,500 miles southwest of it. They are all 
tropical islands, lying between 6 degrees and 20 degrees 
north latitude. The southeastern coast of China is only 
a few hundred miles away from them. 

The group has never yet been fully counted, but it is 
said that it numbers from 1,200 to 1,400 in all. Many 
of these are, of course, only islets, and of no importance 
except for scenery. But 600 of the islands are inhabited. 

The largest of the group are Luzon, Mindoro, Panay, 
Negros, Leyte, Samar, Bocol, Cebu, and Mindanao. The 
area of the islands is estimated as 114,360 square miles. 
Luzo is much the largest, being about the size of the 
state of Ohio. 

The islands south of Luzon are called the Visayas. Of 
them, Mindanao is the largest. Negros is celebrated for 
its sugar plantations, Cebu for its hemp fields, and 
Panay for its rice paddies. 

There are only two cities of commercial importance,— 
Manila in Luzon, and Iloilo in Panay. To these ports 
come vessels of all nations, for there is a large trade 
with the Philippines. It is estimated that nations ag- 
gregating 850,000,000 people have commercial dealings 
with these islands. 

The islands are ev'dently of volcanic origin, Volcanic 
peaks, most of them extinct, rise to a height of 2,000 to 
9,000 feet. Not a few of the peaks are smoking continu- 
ally, and occasionally there are violent eruptions. One 
eruption in 1814 destroyed 12,000 people, and the lava 
outflow buried loftiest trees. 

Earthquake shocks are quite frequent, and so severe 
as to forbid anything like high structures. In 1874 
shocks were felt daily for several weeks. In 18°0 there 
was a fearful destruction of property in Luzon by earth- 
quakes. 

The climate is tropical, and for two-thirds of the year 
very trying to white people. There are three distinct 
seasons: (1) The cold season, when the air is decidedly 
pleasant, and woolen garments comfortable; (2) the hot 
season, when the air is like the blast of a furnace, and if 
one walks in the sun, his shoes seem to be on fire; and 
(3) the rainy season, when it rains about half the time, 
and doesn’t do much elge the other half. 

By actual measurement, 66 inches of rain hag fallen 


in 113 days. Naturally, there are floods; one in 1876 de- 
stroyed 6,000 houses. How it rains may be seen from 
this extract from an American’s diary: — 

“June 10.—Rain in the morning till 10 A. M. Clouds, 
with occasional showers. 

“June 11,—Rained all day. Thunder and lightning. 

“June 12.—Raining still. 

“June 13.—Water about eighteen inches deep on the 
level. Life preservers used by ladies for shopping pur- 
poses.” 

Typhoons are numerous and very dangerous, especially 
to shipping. But the natives seem to be able to know 
when a storm is coming, and at once prepare to shelter 
their cattle, flocks, and fowls, and any crops ready to be 
gathered. 

The wonder is that the houses of the natives are not 
all blown down by a Philippine storm, for they seem so 
frail. But in reality they are strong, being all built of 
bamboo, which cannot be easily broken by the wind. 
These native huts are poor looking things in themselves, 
but are said to look well in their setting of rice paddies, 
bamboo thickets, palm groves, and blue mountain peaks. 


The forests are simply grand. Myriad acres are cov- 
ered with majestic trees. There are not less than 200 
kinds of trees that are serviceable for house building, 
furniture making, boat construction, and lofty ship 
masts. When the American sawmill shall begin opera- 
tions in these woods, the Philippine lumber output will 
be immense and valuable, 

Several minerals are found in paying quantities, but 
mining is as yet only in its infancy. There is a fairly 
good quality of coal in some.of the islands, and also iron 
and copper. Gold is also found, but in small quantities. 
Mindoro means “mine of gold,’ but why it was ever 
given that name, no one can say. 

The products of chief commercial importance are to- 
bacco, hemp, sugar, coffee, and cocoa. Tobacco is exten- 
sively raised. Before the war, 280,000,000 cigars were 
manufactured annually. The sugar plantations are 
enormous. In one year the sugar crop has amounted to 
nearly 475,000,000 pounds. The hemp is used all over 
the world for making cordage. The coffee berry is small, 
but of an excellent flavor. The coffee crop at present 
is very slight, as some blight has seriously affected the 
trees. 

The Filipinos are an interesting people, but they are 
yet a puzzle to the white race. They are chiefly of the 
Malay stock, but they are as different as the Americar 
Indians, The Tagalcs are the ablest race. They have 
produced some able men, as Aguinaldo, Sixto Lopez, and 
3uencamino. Beside these, there are the Viscayans, the 
Cagayans, the Moros, the Igorrotes, and the Ilocanes. 

A census, taken in 1901, of course imperfect, gives the 
population of the islands as 7,000,000, of whom 4,000,000 
are in Luzon. Thirty different languages are spoken. 

The Filipinos wear grass hats, and many of them are 
well dressed. The women are fond of bright colors and 
gaudy apparel. Their Easter afternoon is taken up with 
cock fights and bull fights. Their funeral occasions are 
times of feasting and general visitation. They play 
checkers and chew betel nuts, instead of mourning. 
They are devoted to their church, but they profoundly 
dislike the friars, and wish to see them removed from 
their large possessions and from the islands. They are 
friendly to their friends, but implacable towards their 
foes. 

The native means of locomotion is very primitive. 
There are heavy, creaking carts drawn by bulls; two- 
wheeled drays dragged by slate-colored water buffalos: 
and calesas— a rude species of wagon—drawn by rugged 
little ponies. Back in the country there are scare: ly any 
roads, only trails, and carabaos, or buffalo paths. Trans- 
portation is difficult. 

At the time of the American occupation, there was 
one short railway; between Manila and Dagupan. Manila 
had a tram-car service, mules being the motive power. 
The native boats that did the coasting trade were called 
Cascoes. 

The Philippines were first discovered by Magellan, the 
Portuguese explorer, the first navigator that sailed 
round the globe. He set sail in 1519 to explcre the 
Spice islands of the East, and took the western course, 
In 1520 he passcd through the strait between Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuego, and it was given his name. Crosg- 
ing the Pacific, he discovered the island of Cebu of the 
Philippine group, in 1521. But ina conflict with the 
natives, he lost his lI'fe. 

Just fifty years afterwards, the Spanish general, 
Legaspi, landed at Tondo, took possession of it, and 
called it Manila. Magellan had called the group the St. 
Lazarus islands, but Legaspi changed the name to Islas 
Filipinas 

Spain held possession of the is!ands from 1571 to 1£99 
when she ceded them to the United States. She built 
cities and opened up much of the country to commerce, 
but a large portion of the country was an unknown land 
to her. It took her from 1660 to 1829 to subdue the 
flerce Igorrotes, She was compelled to fight for her su- 
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premacy during all the four centuries of her occupa- 
tion. 

As the nineteenth century was closing, there was a 
formidable insurrection of the natives against Spanish 
misrule. The Tagalos of Luzon drove the Spaniards 
into Manila and a few seaport towns, where they were 
protected by their naval vessels. The Spanish forces 
were cooped up in Manila on that eventful morning when 
Dewey sailed into Manila bay. The Philippine insurrec- 
tion against Spain seemed to promise complete success, 
when all the course of events was suddenly changed. 

The destruction of the Spanish war fleet by Admiral 
Dewey left the Spaniards in the Philippines helpless and 
hopeless. They were afterwards sent home to Spain. 

By the treaty of Paris, in 1899, the Philippines were 
ceded to the United States by Spain. American troops 
were stationed near Manila, not far from where the 
Filipinos were intrenched. Early in 1899 the Filipinos 
and Americans came into conflict, and the Americans 
took Manila. From that time to the present, the United 
States has been engaged in bringing the islands into 
subjection to American rule. As many as 65,000 United 
States froops have been in the Philippines at one time. 

The insurrection seems now almost at an end. The 
United States is now busy with social and municipal re- 
construction. A commission, headed by Commissioner 
Taft, has this important work in hand. Many of the 
Filipinos, known as Federals, are giving the American 
commission every assistance, having accepted the situa- 
tion. Schools on the American pattern are being estab- 
lished in every town and village, and some hundreds of 
American teachers have been sent out to manage these 
echools. Already the Filipino children in large numbers 
are under American inst:uction, and are gaid to be 
bright and ready pupils. 

A bill for the government of the Philippines has just 
been passed by the United States congress, and in it is 
a provision to make large use of the Filipinos in official 
positions, as soon as they have shown themselves cap- 
able for such service. 

Trade, so sadly interfered with during the years of 
conflict, is now rapid'y recovering. Foreign vessels are 
now resuming their visits to the islands in large num- 
bers. The annual trade before the war, counting im- 
ports and exports, has reached as high as $37,500,000. 

Will these new pcssessions of the United States con- 
tinue to be known as “The Philippines,” or will a new 
name be given them? The “Sandwich islands,” as they 
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vere once known, have now the beautiful name of 
Hawaii, 

Could any prettier or more euphonious name be given 
o the Philippine group than “Filipina’’? 








$77,397,167 TO CHARITIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN 1902. 


The donations and bequests to educational, charitable, 
ind religious institutions in 1902 foot up $77,397,167, as 
compared with $123,888,732 for 1901, the record-break- 
ng year, and $62,461,304 in 1900. No record has been 
cept of donations or bequests less than $10,000. In the 
amount given to churches, no account is made of the 
regular Sunday offerings cf the $20,000,000 Methcd’st 
jubilee fund, which was spread over a pcriod of four 
years. Of the total amount stated above, there has 
been given to educational institutions $23,150,803; to 
charities, $36,519,864; to churches, $4,869,700; to museums 
and art galleries, $2,886,000, and to lib-aries, $4,970,200. 
The last item, as compared with $15,288,732 in 1901, 
shows that Mr. Carnegie’s work Jangu'shes. The follow- 
ing list includes sums of $500,000 contributed by will or 
gift for various purposes:— 


Estate of R. C. Billings, Boston, to public 

gama ie REY RR ee $500,000 
Cooper and Hewitt families to Cooper Union.. 600,000 
Priscilla P. Cresson, Philadelphia, to Academy 

ree, RE ee eee 500,009 
J. D. Reeckefe"ler, to Parvard Co'lege.......... 1,000,000 
George L, Litt'efield, to Brown University..... 500 (0) 
R. C. Billings est2te, Poston, to charity........ 600,000 
John McKee, Phi'ade'phia, to charity.......... 1,900,000 
W. H. Webb, to Webb Academy............... 1,000,000 
J. D. Rockefeller, to Southern educational 

ie a SP oo Se | re 1,000,0°0 
John M. Burke, New York, to charity......... 4,000 000 
lV. W. Vanderbilt, to Yale College.............. 500,000 
Unknown donor, to New York Museum of Fine 

Py patente Sia Ay. ay Dae oe 600,000 
H. R. Bishop, to New York Museum of Fine 

pS prs ae PAR ae errr 500,000 
Harriet S. Benson, Phiiladelphia, to charity.... 500,000 
W. S. Stratton, Co'orado Springs. to charity... 15,000,000 
Mary Winthrop, New York, to Princeton Col- © 

MRP ee ae eer ae ee ee 500,000 
John M. Burke, Marshall, Minn.. to charity.... 4,900,000 
J. D. Rockefeller, to Teachers’ College......... 509,000 
F. A. Palmer, New York, to charity........... 500,000 
A. C. Hutchinson, New Or'eans, to Tulane Uni- 

hs PE ee eee ee 1,000,000 
J. D. Rockefeller, to University of Chicago.... 1,226,000 
W. L. Elkins, Philade’phia, to charity......... 500,000 


In 1899, Mr. Carnegie gave $3,503,500 for thirty-four 
libraries; in 1900, $640,000 for nineteen; in 1901, $12,888,- 
500 for 109; in 1902, $2598,500 for ninety-six, making a 
total of 258 libraries which he has caused to be erected in 
four vears, at a cost cf $19,630,050. Mr. Carnegie’s other 
donations during the year have been as follows: Cooper 
Union, $300,000; Weoster University, $100,°00; Stevens 
Institute, $100,000; American Library Association, $100,- 
000; Clark University, $100,000; charity, $50,000; Cornell 
College, $40,000; Union College, $49,090; Upper Iowa 
University, $10,000, making a total of $20,470,500. Mr. 
Rockefeller, with his utmost efforts, only reaches about 
one-fourth the amount of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, his dona- 
tions being as follows: University of Chicago, $1,226,000; 


Southern educational movement, $1,000,000; Harvard 
College, $1,000,000; Teachers’ College, $500,000; Cornell 


College, $250,000; Barnard College, $250,000; Vassar Col- 
lege, $200,000: Newton Theological Seminary, $150,000; 
Adelphi College, $125,000; Syracuse University, $100,000; 
Smith College, $100,000; Brown University, $75,000; In- 
diana University, $30,000; Bucknell University, $25,000; 
William Jewell College, $25,000; Washington and Lee 
University, $5,000; Manual training school, $1,000; 
charity, $25,000; churches, $44,000; total, $5,131,000. 
Some of the gifts and bequests which have been made 
during the year are as follows:— 

W. H. Chapman, gift to New London manual 

; training school 
Emperor Wilhelm of Germany, casts to Har- 


$100,000 


VEINS... cece see Renee aks «%s.0 o0des 125,000 
James Stillman, New York, gift to Harvard Col- 

RO A GET oh Se, Pe 100,000 
Mrs. Nathaniel Currie, New York, will to Yale 

EL onebeh hs ee Geel te ce hha bo5 «8 bbs 100,000 
Mrs. C. P. Huntington, gift to Harvard College 250,000 
Jerome Wheelock, Worcester, will to Harvard 

REE A the ee thank comenesnins cotss coe’ 100,00 
Jerome Wheelock, Worcester, will to Clark 

LGN ee ee re et oes Sema e 100,000 
George Smith, St. Louis, will to Harvard Col- 

WOU 6 hsatasanachsde cans ccssaaveess<ids 450,000 
George T. Littlefield, will to Brown University 500,000 
Robert C. Billings, will to Harvard College.... 100,000 
Robert C. B'llings, will to Massachusetts Insti- 

CUTS OE I ck vc ck sc cceessccvees 150,000 
irs. A. §. Webber, Nashville, Tenn., gift for 

Polytechnic Institute ...............666: 150,000 

J. K. F., Pennsylvania: Enclose find my check 


' renewal of subscription to the Journal. This I 
nk is my twenty-seventh year. I look upen the 
urnal as one of the great helps of the teacher, and 

‘vel as if I could not do without it, 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THOREAU, HIS HOME, FRIENDS, AND BOOKS. By 
Annie Russell Marble. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 345 pp. Illustrated with Photogravures. $2.00, 
net. Postage, 20 cents. 

Thoreau is the most romantic personality in American 
literary life. He has always been a puzzle to the general 
reader. The character of this naturalist-recluse 
abounded in inner currents, which, for a long time were 
e‘ther misunderstood or unappreciated. But to-day this 
philosopher's personality is limning out with something 
like definiteness Forty years have passed since his 
death; his recognition as naturalist and litterateur 
gained incipient expression during the last few years of 
his life, and his memory has won cumulative interest 
with each decade. During the last few years a widen- 
ing and enthusiastic study of nature has extended 
kncwledge of this pioneer’s writings and interest in his 
unique character far beyond his or'ginal clientele. To- 
day he must be reckoned as an abiding force in our na- 
tional literature. 

Not a litt'e service will be rendered by Mrs. Marble’s 
study of “Thoreau, His Home, Friends, and Books.” 
She fortunately considers not only the man, but his envi- 
roument and influences. She deals with Cone>rd and its 
vicinage, and with Thoreau’s antecedents. Then come 
well-weighed treatments of “The Years of Preparation,” 
“The Walden Experiment,” “The Years of Expression,” 
“Philesophy and Art of Life,” “The Naturalist,” 
“Friends,” and “Service and Rank in Literature.” A 
tenical index is appended. 

The book gives the best pictures of Thoreau that have 
ever been presented. It is not a mere biography, but a 
well-rourded view of the man’s personality and influ- 
erce. From friends cf the Thoreau family, the author 
olteined various letters and diaries hitherto guarded 
frem the public, »nd interviews with a few surviving ac- 
quairtances of Thoreau have resulted in certain rew 
arecdctes and impressions. The aim of the volume hs 
been not alone to embody the facts, recondite and famil- 
iar, in Thoreau’s life. Fut als> fo estimate his rank and 
services as noturalist and author, judged by the com- 
parative standards of this new century. In illustrative 
auctation from Thoreau’s own poges, less familiar nas- 
sages have been chosen in order to furnish new 
light by means of many overlooked and self-revelatory 
sertences. 

The volume itself is highly attractive in workmapn- 
ship. being illustrated throuchout with rortraits and 
photogravures of scenes in and about Concord. 


PHYSICS. By Frederick Slate, professor of Physics 
in the University of California. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 414 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Professcr Slate’s ‘““Physics” is a text-book for second- 
ary schools. It is to be used in the classroom and lab- 
oratory by young students from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. Th's age is the time to train the mind to 
the inductive processes of college work; it is also the age 
to lay the foundation of general knowledge on which 
later processes depend. To use Professor Slate’s book, 
there must he a good teacher and a fairly good labora- 
tory. But the good teacher must not be hampered by 
dogmatic requisitions, and the secondary school labora- 
tory is not expected to be equipped as the college work- 
room is. Moreover, the teacher must adapt his instruc- 
tion to his mears at hand for il'us*ration. Professor 
Slate has planned his text-book to givesuch range, and 
by an outline of experiments he has made this range 
a broad one. His “Outline’’ indicates the character of 
the experimental work leading to the conclusions of 
the text. It refers to fuller works upon experimental 
physics, particularly these of Chute, Watson, and Stone, 
—to Chute most of all—for one standard reference 
book, 

A strong feature of Professor Slate’s work is his ac- 
curacy of statement. He has aimed at this throughout, 
as a most necessary thing for the young student. This 
has involved more or less explanation, but it has also 
made it advisable to omit a certain amount of technical 
matter which belongs to later and maturer courses. 





PETERKIN. By Mrs. Molesworth, With illustrations 
by H. R. Millar. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
198 pp. Price, $1.25. 

We read “Carrots” with absorbing child’s delight 
when we were little folks of Carrots’ age, and when we 
come to “Peterkin,” the years slip off, and the same 
charm spells us. For sweetness, and freshness, and 
childishness, we turn to Mrs. Mclesworth, and are not 
not disappointed. With Peterkin we are as naive as 
he (our grown-up point of view quite vanishes), we run 
away with him, and we are welcomed home with him, 
ard we are comf-rted again with tenderness and home 
and mother-love, far more than Peterkin could dream 
of Then we give the beck to our children, and they 
read it as we used to read “Carrots,” and are charmed 
in the same way. 

ENGLISH -GERMAN CONVERSATION BOOK. By 
Gustav Kruger, Berlin, and C. Alphonso Smith of 
Louisiana State University. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. é 
Drs. Kruger and Smith have admirably accom plished 

the purpose of the book, which is to familiarize students 

of German with words and expressions needed in con- 
versation. The Fnelish and German are in adjacent 
columns. and alternate eouivalents are frequently given. 

The portion dealing with the American college and 

German university life will be very useful to American 

students. 

ANALYSIS. By L. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 


M. Dennis and 


QUALITATIVE 
" 142 pp. 


Theodore Whittelsey. 
Price, $1.00 
This manual is a short course in qualitative analysis. 
It is chiefly for co'lege work, but may be adapted to ad- 
yanced preparatory and normal schools, It is at once 


concise and complete, giving space to detail of the prin- 
ciples and operations involved in qualitative analysis, 
but it leaves out the dissociation theory as unnecessary 
to early study in chemistry. The end of the book has 
been attained by making the work strictly methodical. 
The introduction explains the method fully of employ- 
ing fhe principles and operations of qualitative analysis, 
and in the text proper the detailed method of perform- 
ing the operations is first given, and afterward the 
principles of those operations is fully explained. 

Parts of the work that may be omitted or put aside 
for more advanced work are marked off in the text. 
The authors are Professor L. M. Dennis, professor of 
analytical and inorganic chem'‘stry of Cornell University, 
and Theodore Whittelsey, instructor in analytical chem- 
istry at Cornell. 


INTRODUCCION A LA LINGUA CASTELLANA. Por 
H. Marion y P. J. Des Garenneo. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 149 pp. 

This beginning book in Spanish has been prepared 
for American students by two instructors in the United 
States naval academy. It has been thoroughly tested 
in the classrcom there. Its plan is to teach the essen- 
tials of grammar. and to make as complete a vocabulary 
as possible. Fach lesson or chapter contains exerec’ses 
on pronunciation and conversation, reading and writing 
of text, and verb drill. The verb drill is one of the 
striking features of the book. Particular attention is 
given to it all the way through. and that is supplemented 
by a table of the full ecnjugation of the auxiliary and 
regular verbs, a model of the passive and reflexive verhs, 
and an alphabetical list of all irregular verbs, with the 
irregularities set up in large type. It contains a good 
Spanish-English vocabulary. It will be found a good 
book to work with. 


YOURSELF. By HB. A. Gverber. 
Mead & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 

This is a remarkably able treatment of the entire sub- 
ject of physiclogy. It is a charming'y written book, and 
full of wise cautiors and advice. I know of no equally 
delightful treetment of the various subjects. 

The one point and the only point where the wisdem 
of the author can be questioned js in his plainness of 
speech about the private parts of bovs, girls, ard wo- 
men. I have never seen a book intended for general use 
by children that was so plain in its statements, and I 
confess that IT do not like it, 

The reasons given by the author have some we'ght, 
but they are far from sufficient, to my thinking. If it 
lessened vulgarity and indecency, that would be one 
thing, but it is to be feared that it increases rather than 
lessens. Here is a paragraph which is a sample. T 
confess that T greatly hesitate abcut its use in a paper 
read by adults, and I carnot bring myself to believe 
that it is wise to put such paragraphs in the hards of 
a child. Instead of satisfy'ng the'r curicsity, it rather 
broadens and intensifies it. True, he approaches it 
through an account of the tabernacle and temnle, with 
iig curtained holy place and this may save it from im- 
modesty while the teacher has the class before her, or 
the parent a child, but little longer: — 

“In a man’s body, this Holy of Holies is the place 
where the life fluid or seed is made; and ‘n the wom2n’s 
body it is the little room which God made as a nest for 
bubies. The place where the seed is in man’s private 
perts and the door of every woman’s little room opens 
in the same passage as the one which empties the waste 
water.” 

There is much cf this of necessity if one has the view- 
point cf this author. With the exception of this phase 
of the book, it is remarkably beautiful, clear, and whole- 
some. 


New York: Dodd, 
Gilt. 280 pp. 


HWOT IS THF SOL? HAS THE DOG A SOtl,? Bv C. 
W. Larison, M.D. Ringos, N. J.: Fonic Publishing 
House. 290 pp. 

Dr. Larison is principal of the Academy cf Science 
and Art at Rirg-s, N. J. thovgh this is not the wav in 
which the dector anncuress his position. He prefers a 
form of spelling which is l'ttle better thon Greek to the 
reader acquainted only with modern Fneglish. Presum- 
ably the author i'lumirates his great theme as to what 
the soul is, and whether a deg has such an invaluable 
possession. But beceuse cf the spell'ng it will take the 
reader some time to get the lights turned on and dis- 
cover the writer’s ecntenticn as to whether the deg has 
a soul or not. Perhaps a few months hence the a'm cf 
the singular treatise may be made known to a waitirg 
world, 

A SPANISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises. By M. 
Montrose Ramsev, Professor in Leland Stanford Jivn- 


ior University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 610 
Dp. 
This is a more elementary and practical treatise 


than the author's text-book. vet is a complete survey of 
the language. It is divided irto f-ur parts: Orthogra- 
phv and Pronunciation, Preliminarv Lessons, Comnle- 
mentary Treatment, Synops‘s of Forms, and is furn'shed 
with a Spanish-Fngish and Fnelish-Snenish vocabu- 
lary. Jt offers what many a student wishes just now, 
when Spanish is attracting our attention. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 











Stevenson’s “ Treacure Island” Fdited bv H. A. Varee. Price. 25 
cents. “ Poetical Worksof John Keats ” Pri-e, 81.7) ——"t Matthew 
Arnoli’s Note Books.” Price, 21.10. ‘Bethlehem a Nativity Plac.” 
By ‘aurence Housman. Price. #1°5 * Real Things in’ Nature,” 
By E. 8. Holden. New York: The Macmil'an Compane 

©The Pit” By Frank Norris. Price, $150. New York: Double. 


dav. Page & Co. 


Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of Venice.” Rv Richsrd Jones and 


F.T. “aker Price. 39°ents. New York: D. Anpleten & Co. . 

Seott’s ** The Lady of the Lake.’ Ed ted by G. R. Carpenter. New 
York: TLonesman, Green & Co. 

“Appian.” (Book f.) Edited by J. L. Strachan-Davidson., Ox 
ford: Cirrendon Press. 

“Outline of Phesiology.” By F.M.Gregg, Price, 50 cents. Syra 
cuse: C, W, Rardeen, 

* Literary Pilgrimavesin New FEneland." By E.M. Bacon. Price, 


€2.00, New York; Silyer, Burdett & Co 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. - 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
t this heading are solicited f om achoo) auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 4-7: General Educational Board 
and County Superintendents of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

February 6: Massachusetts State Super- 
intendents’ Meeting, Boston. 


February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 


February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 


February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 





February 24. 25, 26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


July 6-10: N. E. A,, Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy 
has received, through Professor Seymour 
of Yale, more than 100 ancient Greek 
coins, the gift of Henry K. Wingate, 
principal of a boys’ school at Talas. 
Caesarea, Turkey. The collection num- 
bers 113 pieces in silver, copper, and 
bronze, many of great rarity and value, 
and in dates ranging from 500 B. C. to 
200 A. D. Several of the coins com- 
memorate Alexander the Great.—-The 
official opening of Merrill hall, the new 
administration building of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, took place Friday, 
January 23. It took the form of an in- 
formal reception. The following ladies 
received: Mrs. J. Arthur Tufts, Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Francis, Mrs. George B. Rogers, 
and Mrs. W. E. Fiske. 

HANOVER. The officers of the senior 
class, together with the class day digni- 
taries at commencement, are: President, 
Franklin Wesley Wentworth. Chelsea, 
Mass.; vice-president, Timothy Lyman. 
West Brookfield, Mass.: secretary, Danie! 
Roy Hinkley, West Lebanon: treasurer. 
William Harry Watson, Danvers, Mass. ; 
executive committee, Arthur Edward 
Hanlon of Danvers, Mass. (chairman). 
Sherman Arnold Murphy of Albany, 
N. Y., Jeremiah Francis Mahoney of 
North Andover, Mass., Daniel Andrew 
Hausman of Albany, N. Y., and James 
Baxter Cresswell of Roxbury, Mass.: 
marshal, Allen Brown Farmer: assistant 
marshal, Morley Knight Dunn, South 
Dartmouth, Mass.; class orator, George 
Edward Hoke, Herndon, Pa.: class poet, 
Douglass Burns Douglass. Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; class chronicler, John Crowell, 
Cleveland, O.; class prophet, Morton 
Bowles French, Athol, Mass.; address to 


the president, Victor Morton Place, Han- 
over; address to the old pine, Harold 
Miner, Evanston, Iil.; address to the old 
chapel, Lewis Henry Haney, Normal, III.; 
floor director, Azro Karl Skinner, Keene. 
——A course of six lectures on the 
“Ttalian Renaissance and Its Contribu- 
tions to Modern Life’’ is to be given in 
room H, Chandler hall, on Saturday 
afternoons through February and March. 
The schedule is as follows: February 7, 
“Political and Social Conditions’ (illus- 
trated), Professor H. D. Foster; Febru- 
ary 14, “The Humanists and the Revival 
of Learning,’ Professor P. O. Skinner; 
February 21, “The Vernacular Lan- 
guage,’ Professor E. F. Langley; Feb- 
ruary 28, “Architecture’’ (illustrated), 
Professor F. G. Moore: March 7, ‘Paint- 
ing” (illustrated), Professor C. F. Rich- 
ardson; March 14, “Science and \ Dis- 
covery,’ Professor G. F. Hull. 


DOVER. The school committee met 
on January 14 and organized for the en- 
suing year. George J. Foster was 
elected chairman, and James H. Shattuck 
clerk. 

PLYMOUTH. The annual report of 
the State Normal School at Plymouth 
has just been issued from the office of 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Hon. Channing Folsom, at 
Concord. The report contains nearly 
400 pages of reading matter, including 
statistical tables and various other inter- 
esting information. The report includes 
the doings of the trustees of the State 
Normal School; the proceedings of the 
State Teachers’ Association; regulations 
governing state examinations and certifi- 
eation of teachers; questions submitted 
at teachers’ examinations in 1901 and 
1902; appointments of superintendents in 
1901 and 1902; institute statistics; list 
of school officers; list of institutions of 
a higher grade; recommendations, etc., 
report of the regent of the state board 
of medical examiners. In Principal J. E. 
Klock’s report occurs the following: 
“Self-government has been in successful 
operation during the past year. The 
school is organized as nearly as prac- 
ticable upon the plan for state govern- 
ment, and is designated ‘The New Hamp- 
shire Normal School State.’ Without 
exception, students accepting positions of 
trust under this organization have dis- 
charged their duties faithfully and con- 
scientiously, so much so, in fact, that 
not a single case of discipline has found 
its way to the principal or faculty.” 

MANCHESTER. The Manchester 
Kindergarten Association held its annual 
meeting on January 20 to elect officers 
and listen to reports of the past year. 
The president of the association, Mrs. 
Gordon Woodbury, presided, and was re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The other 
officers elected were these: First vice- 
president, Mrs. L. M. French; second 
vice-president, Mrs. J. G. McdAllaster; 
third vice-president, Mrs. E. C. Lambert; 
secretary, Mrs. H. L. Davis; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles W. Bickford. The directors 
of the association are as follows: Mrs. 
Gordon Woodbury, Mrs. E. C. Lambert, 
Mrs. R. L. Manning, Mrs. L. M. French, 
Mrs. J. G. MecAllaster, Mrs. A. W. 
Thompson, Mrs. G. H. Libby, Mrs. W. S. 
Martin, Mrs. H. E. Parker, Mrs. W. T. 
Nichols, Mrs. Elmer Nutting, Mrs. W. K. 
Robbins, Mrs. R. G. Sullivan, Mrs. I. N. 
Cox, Mrs. E. L. Kimball, Mrs. S. H. 
Brown, Mrs. T. R. Varick, Mrs. C. W. 
Bickford, Mrs. W. M. Parker, Mrs. H. W. 
Boutwell, Mrs. F. L. V. Spaulding, Mrs. 
G. B. Chandler, Mrs. G. H. Chandler, 
Mrs. A. E. Clarke, Mrs. H. L. Davis, Mrs. 
G. B. Dodge, Mrs. G. S. Eastman, Mrs. J. 
W. Fellows, Mrs. J. J. Holland, Miss 
Meta Bourne, Mrs. J. A. Sheehan. The 
report of the financial condition of the 
association included the following state- 
ment relative to the cost of the public 
kindergarten: Receipts, July 15, 1902, to 
January 20, 1903, $678.66; expenses for 
the same period, $416.14; balance on 
hand January 20, 1903, $262.52. The 
foregoing expenses included the salaries 
of the two teachers, rent for piano, fuel, 
repairs, furnishings, supplies, insurance, 
cleaning, postage, etc. A movement is 
on foot to have the city assume the 
charge of kindergarten work, in which 
respect it is behind other places of its 
class. 

VERMONT. 

According to information gained by 
the state superintendent of education, 
Walter EF. Ranger, and reported from his 
office, Vermont has 984 students attend- 
ing colleges within and without the 
state. The colleges represented are as 
follows: In Vermont—University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College, 
511; Middlebury College, 119; Norwich 
University, 45; a total of 675. Outside 
the state they are distributed as follows: 
Dartmouth, 58; Harvard, 26; Yale, 15: 
Tufts, 27; Mount Holyoke, 27; Smith, 





26; Wesleyan, 13; Boston University, 12; 
Wellesley, 7; Johns Hopkins, 3: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 3; Amherst, 5; Holy 
Cross, 5: Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 4; University of Michigan (law), 3, 
(engineering) 1; Bates, 2; Cornell, 7; 
Vassar, 3; Clark, 1; Trinity, 1; Wil- 
liams, 7; Brown, 14; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 12; Columbia, 13; 
Radcliffe, 3; Packer Collegiate Institute, 
1; Colgate, 1; Colby, 1; U. S. Naval 
Academy, 3; U. S. Military Academy, 4; 
a total of 309, representing thirty colleges 
and universities. 

BELLOWS FALLS. Marshall W. 
Downing, principal of the high school at 
Bellows Falls, has accepted a position as 
instructor in Latin and Greek in the high 
school at Syracuse, N. Y. W. D. Parsons 
of Woodstock succeeds him as principal 
of the high school. F 

WOODSTOCK. E. S. Watson from 
New Hampshire succeeds W. D. Parsons 
as principal of the high school at Wood- 
stock. 

State Superintendent W. E. Ranger has 
just issued, in a circular of information 


“ authorized by the last session of the 


state legislature, a pamphlet containing 
an address, entitled ‘‘“Making All Things 
New,” delivered by him at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, held at Burlington. 
RANDOLPH CENTRE. Charles H. 
Morril, for many years principal of the 
Brigham Academy at Bakersfield, has 
been elected principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Randolph Centre, to suc- 
ceed the late Edward C. Conant, by the 
board of normal school commissioners. 
He will begin his duties March 6. Mr. 
Morril is eminently fitted for this posi- 
tion, having devoted his life to educa- 
tional work, and being in close touch 
with all educational interests in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The thirty-sixth annual 
dinner of the New England alumni of 
Williams College was held January 23 at 
the University Club, with about seventy- 
five present. F. H. Dewey of Worcester 
acted as toastmaster, introducing the dif- 
ferent speakers, who were President 
Henry Hopkins of Williams, M. O. 
Adams of Boston, Rev. A. B. Bassett of 
Ware, Mass., H. P. Mosley of Westfield, 
and S. P. Spring of Boston, secretary of 
the association. The principal event of 
the evening was the speech by President 
Hopkins of the college, himself an 
alumnus. 

NEWTON. The Newton Education 
Association met in the New church par- 
lors, Newtonville, Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 26. Joseph Lee of the Boston Civic 
League spoke on “Playgrounds.” 

YARMOUTH. R. Wallace Marston of 
this town has resigned his position as 
principal of the training school Con- 
nected with Hyannis Normal School, and 
accepted a position offered him in one of 
the Chelsea schools. Mr. Marston has 
been connected with the training school 
since its commencement, for about 
seven years, and has given great satis- 
faction to the state and town officials, 
and to all who have come in contact with 
him, and retires from the post with the 
good wishes of the entire community. 


« HYANNIS. Principal W. A. Baldwin 
of the Normal School has recently made 
an extended tour of the West, in com- 
pany with Henry T. Bailey of the state 
board of education. They both were ob- 
serving the industrial work in the West- 
ern schools. Mr. Baldwin made several 
addresses describing the industrial work 
done in the normal and training schools 


at Hyannis. 1¢| 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The regular meeting of 
the board of directors and delegates of 
the New York City Teachers’ Association 
was held January 20. The delegates 
adopted the reports of various commit- 
tees of the association, certain of which 
touched association matters that were 
the subject of animated discussion. Five 
vacancies in the board were filled for the 
remainder of the term, as follows: Public 
school 117, Miss Mary §S. Cunningham: 
public school 5, Anna J. Murray; De 
Witt Clinton high school, Dr. W. Lay; 
Twenty-third-street school, Dr. Bern- 
stein; annex to 149th-street school, Miss 
Waas. The committee on teachers’ in- 
terests, through a letter from its chair- 
man, Dr. W. F. O'Callaghan, who was 
obliged on account of his lectures to be 
absent from the meeting, urged the need 
of legislation “to the end that worthy 
teachers not now eligible for retirement, 
cations, chairman, R. R. Requa, read a 
copy of a communication which it had 
sent to one delegate from each of the 


who were broken in health on account 
of application to duty, in some way be 
retired, with some annuity.”” The com- 
mittee on school work reported the suc- 
cessful organization of the course of lec- 
tures instituted to aid teachers in pre- 
paring for higher promotion and licenses. 
The committee on elections and qualifi- 
twenty-six school districts of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
urging the formation in each district of 
an efficient local committee of the asso- 
tiation. The house and lecture commit- 
tee gave hearty thanks to Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger for his co-operation in the ar- 
rangement of a lecture program.——The 
Bowdoin College Alumni Association 
held its thirty-third annual dinner and 
meeting in New York January 22. 
George E. Moulton presided. The guests 
were President W. DeWitt Hyde of the 
college and George Haven Putnam. A 
few informal speeches were made paying 
tribute to the memory of the late 
Thomas B. Reed, who, at the time of his 
death, was president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
George E. Moulton; vice-presidents, P. 
P. Simmons, John G. Wright, G. F. Har- 
riman, Dr. W. B. Chase, and Frank H. 
Cothren; secretary, Dr. F. H. Dilling- 
ham; corresponding secretary, L. A. 
Rogers;treasurer, Earl A. Merrill; execu- 
tive committee, Dr. A. A. Hussey, Henry 
Pierce, Edgar G. Pratt, J. D. Sinkinson, 
and Almon F. Hill, Jr.——The New York 
Alumni Association of the Alpha Tau 
Omega Fraternity has offered a $50 prize 
for the best essay on ‘The Effect of the 
Fraternity on American College Life.” 
The length of the essay must not exceed 
3,000 words. Any student working for a 
college or university degree is eligible to 
compete. The competition will close 
May 1 of this year. Typewritten copies 
of every essay, signed in pseudonym, and 
a sealed envelope containing name and 
address of the author, and having the 
pseudonym on the outside, must be sent 
to the chairman of the committee in 
charge, H. W. Pitkin, 521 West 123d 
street, New York City. Three judges, to 
be selected by the association, will pass 
upon the essays and award the prize. 
The decision will be announced in the 
June numbers of the Alpha Tau Omega 
Palm, and the other fraternity publica- 
tions.——-Two hundred members of the 
School of Pedagogy, professors and stu- 
dents, were present at the reception of 
the -woman’s advisory committee in the 
Washington-square building on January 
17. They were received by Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, the president of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Edward C. Bodman, Miss 
Emily Ogden Butler, Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Miss Juliet Inness, Miss Sibyl Hubbard, 
and Mrs. W. G. Hitchcock. A number 
of members of the council were present. 
Addresses were made by Miss Kinnaird 
of England, sister of Lord Kinnaird, 
and by Miss Edge, principal of the 
Woman's College in Bombay, India. A 
similar reception will be given to the 
University Graduate school on Saturday, 
February 14, at 2 p. m., in the graduate 
rooms, Washington square.——Teachers’ 
College is extending its work in Bible 
study, as a result of the success of the 
courses provided by William Earl Dodge 
and Dr. Richard Morse Dodge. The un- 
satisfactory instruction in the Sunday 
schools is one reason for the college 
course. In speaking of the scope of 
work, Dean Russell says: “We may de- 
plore the wretched work of our Sunday 
Schools, but nothing better can be ex- 
pected until better teachers are available. 
An evidence of genuine interest in this 
work has led the faculty of Teachers’ 
College to approve of a course on ‘Old 
Testament History and Literature,’ to be 
given this year by Dr. Richard Morse 
Dodge, and to assign it a regular place 
in the program, and a credit of two hours 
a week toward any diploma or the degree 
of bachelor of science.’”’——The Male 
Teachers’ Association, at its dinner 
January 17 in the Hotel Marlborough, 
had for its subject of discussion ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Citizenship.” The speakers 
were Chancellor H. M. MacCracken of 
New York University, Assistant State 
Superintendent A. M. Wright, Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey of the board of examiners, 
Professor F. R. Hutton, dean of the 
School of* Applied Sciences of Columbia, 
and Superintendent D. L. Bardwell of the 
borough of Richmond. 


SCHENECTADY. The school board 
has changed the name of the Schenec- 
tady Union Classical Institute to the 
Schenectady high school. Why this was 
not done long ago one cannot see, and 
yet there was no little opposition when 
action was taken. 

ALBANY. According to a report just 
prepared, the entire public school system 
of New York state cost practically $50,- 
000,000 for the last school year, of which 
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early half went for teachers’ salaries, 


his was a cost of $41.14 fer each pupil, 
nd a tax of $5.14 on every man, woman, 
nd child in the state. 

BUFFALO. President Charles W. 
siiot of Harvard University addressed 
he Collegiate Alumnae Association here 
anuary 20 on the subject, “What the 
‘iblic Schools Should Do for Children.” 
{fe said: “An all-important function of 
he teacher—seldom, indeed, to be seen 
n our public schools—is the helping for- 
vard of the brightest children. Our 
chools tend too much to become 
iachines with an average product; the 
right are held back, the dull are pressed 
forward; the pace must be a medium 
ne. What a hideous injury to bright 
hildren—almost as bad as the injury 
vhich a labor union works on the bright- 
st members of the craft, the compelling 
‘hem never to do their best. You can 
hardly do a greater injury to a human 
mind than that.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


A dramatic recital of Dickens’ great 
novel, “Nicholas Nickleby,” will be 
siven by Professor Livingston Barbour 
of Rutgers College at the Weehawken 
high school Friday evening, January 30. 
The proceeds are for the benefit of the 
library fund. The pupils in the interme- 
diate and grammar grades spend one 
hour each week under the direction of a 
teacher in the library for the purpose of 
supplementing their knowledge in travel, 
piography, and history, and are tested by 
the principal on the reading accom- 
plished. 

On January 14 the principals of New- 
ark organized an association, to be 
known as School Men’s Club, City of 
Newark. None but Newark principals 
are eligible for membership. Its officers 
are: President, Edwin Shepard; vice- 
president, J. W. Kennedy; secretary, H. 
F. Hanson; treasurer, David McClure. 
Success to the School Men’s Club! 

There is a movement on foot to 
organize a joint teachers’ association at 
Rutherford of the following adjoining 
towns: Lyndhurst, Woodbridge, Has- 
brook Heights, . Garfleld, Wallington, 
Carlstead, East Rutherford, and Ruther- 
ford. As it is proposed to organize the 
association at Rutherford, it seems the 
choice of first president of the associa- 
tion would fall upon Mr. Gillhulley, 
principal high sehool and superintendent 
of Rutherford. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A salary increase amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to nearly $500,000 
a year, has been granted to the teaching 
force of the Chicago public schools by the 
board of education. Of this sum, $230,- 
000 will be received in advance by the 
grade and primary school teachers. The 


salary of every teacher of these two 
classes in the system was raised £50 a 
year. The salary of every head assistant 


is raised $50, in addition to the regular 
schedule advances. Furthermore, every 
teacher who passes the promotional tests 
given by the board will be entitled to an 
additional increase of $50 a year. The 
salaries cf all principals, high school 
teachers, and department and _ district 
superintendents, as well as of all engi- 
neers and janitors in the service, were 
returned to the old salary schedule, 
which was in force prior to the five per 
cent. reduction of last year. Superin- 
tendent Edwin G. Cooley’s salary was 
raised to $10,000. 





HARVARD UNIVERSI7Y 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction In Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Engtish, Germon, French Spanish, Russian, 
Vublie Speaking, Economics, Paychology, Educa 
ton, Theory of Design, Drawing, Music, Mathe. 
natics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology, Geography. and Physical Educa 
lion, The courses are designed for teachers, but 
tre open to all qualified men and women. July 6 to 
lugust 14,1903, Reduced railway rates onace unt 
' the meeting of the National Kdu ational Assc cia 
ton in Boston, The announcement and detailed 
formation will be sent on application to J. L. 
LOVE, 16 University Mall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S, SHALER, Chairman, 


. SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


ingle Tuition Pee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, in an article 
in Collier’s Weekly on the achievements 
of women, says: “The progress in edu- 
cation is so marked and so well under- 
stood as to need but little comment. 
When, in 1851, Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone. 
and I made a demand that girls in the 
state of New York should be permitted 
an opportunity for a college education, 
there was not even a high school open 
to them in the whole United States. 
Oberlin, Ohio, was the only college they 
could enter, and there were no prepara- 
tory schools to fit them for that institu- 
tion. At the present time they are ad- 
mitted to all the state universities, ex- 
cept those of Virginia, Georgia, and Lou- 
isiana, and to all the large universities 
of the Middle and Western states. The 


recent mogt unwarranted and retrogres- 
sive action of Chicago University in 
‘segregating’ the women students shows 
that the battle is not entirely over, but 
the end is in sight.” Miss Anthony says 
that there are now 3,500,000 women wage 
earners in this country, and that the oc- 
cupations in which they engage are, with 
a few exceptions, the occupations of men. 
Miss Anthony says: ‘‘The laws, taken as 
a whole, are by no means exactly just to 
women, but there is a steady tendency 
toward justice, and practically no retro- 
gression.” 


MEMORIALS TO ALICE FREEMAN 
PALMER. 


The committee having in charge the 
selection of memorials to Alice Freeman 
Palmer has issued an invitation for co- 
operative and voluntary contribution for 
the obiect suggested, and made public 
the following circular: — 

The committee appointed at the meet- 
ing of friends of Mrs. Alic® Freeman 
Palmer, held in Boston on December 29, 
1902, to consider how fitting memorials 
of her life-work might be secured, has 
decided, after consultation with many 
persons, that the following objects would 
be appropriate and permanently use- 
ful: — 


ALL EDUCATIONAL. 


An endowment for the presi- 
dency of Wellesley College.... $150,000 
The enlargement of the Alice 
Freeman Palmer’ scholarship 
at Wellesley College (now 
| Ane Peres, f: mere ts we 
A fellowship fund to be adminis- 
tered by the Association of 
College Alumnae ............; 
Twelve scholarships of $6,000 
each in as many institutions, 
partly separate colleges for 
women, partly co-educational 
Pe) 4 eS ee bea ee 
A professorship at Wellesley Col- 
lege for social science and 
home economics ..... by Pee ee 
A fund at Radcliffe College for 
supporting instruction in edu- 
GON 5 hee iwc ds 00 4a Rhos ee Ke 
Four scholarships at Wellesley 
College, to be held by gradu- 
ates of any Massachusetts nor- 
mal school, selected, one every 
year, by the _ state board of 
OAUCBTION occ cccccvedsesin see's 
A contribution to the new build- 
ings of the International Insti- 
tute for Girls in Spain......... 
Portraits or busts, with tablets, 
at Michigan University, Chi- 
cago University, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Bradford Academy, the 
Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion, and the Massachusetts 
Normal Schools at Bridge- 
water, Lowell, and Hyannis... 


20,000 


30,000 


72,000 
50,000 


50,000 


25,000 


15,000 


13,000 


$425,000 


ADEQUATE MEMORIAL. 

Mrs. Palmer’s sympathy was quick, her 
service generous, her interests and in- 
finence wide: and her memorials should 
have like qualities; her career was truly 
memorable, and the methods of per- 
petuating her beneficent influence should 
be adequate and lasting. 

The committee, therefore, recommend 
the organization of local committees, to 
receive money for any or all of the 
above-named objects. The sums of 
money mentioned in the preceding list 
are, of course, only approximate; _the 
final application of the money receiyed 
must await future determination. 


PERHAPS A BUILDING. 

Any sum received in excess of $425,000 
might be well used for a memorial build- 
ing at Wellesley, as, for example, a li- 
brary. If a sum smaller than $425,000 
shall be collected, it can be effectively 


used for some of the objects indicated in 
the above list. 

The committee ask your immediate co- 
operation in this undertaking of affection 
and gratitude. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, 

W. MURRAY CRANE, 

PAULINE AGASSIZ SHAW, 

WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 
Committee. 

January, 1903. 

Correspondence on this subject may be 
addressed to Lewis Kennedy Morse, 4 
Liberty square, Boston. 








THE OLD AND THE NEW HOUSE OF 
A. S. BARNES § CO. 


In 1838 A. S. Barnes & Co. was founded 
as schoolbook publishers by the late Al- 
fred S. Barnes. The firm continued in 
the schoolbook line for some time, but 
gradually accumulated a number of 
books on miscellaneous subjects. Thus 
their list contains many religious works, 
more historical works, and much fiction. 
Their hymn and tune books for congre- 
gational singing became a leading fea- 
ture in 1855, when they first published 
Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘Plymouth Col- 
lection” of hymns and tunes. In 1860 
they brought out Dr. Charles S. Robin- 
son’s “Songs of the Church,” and in 1865 
his “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 

In 1891 their schoolbooks were sold to 
the American Book Company, and are 
now to be found on that splendid list. 

The new A. S. Barnes & Co. are now 
best known for their fiction, histories, 
scientific works, and religious books, in- 
cluding hymn books, as above stated. 
Their motto has always been: “Good 
books only, by good writers only,” and 
to this motto they propose to cling. 
They are still in the hymn book business, 
as above stated, and publish the well- 
known “Carmina Sanctorum,” ‘‘The Peo- 
ple’s Praise Book,” ‘‘Carmina for the 
Sunday School,” and “The Evangelical 
Hymnal,” all of which are popular in 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Bap- 
tist churches. They also publish such 
standard works as:— 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s “‘History of the 
City of New York,” three volumes; 
Lyman Abbott’s “Commentary on the 
New Testament,” five volumes; Annie 
Eliot Trumbull’s short stories and 
novels, five volumes; “Mistress Content 
Cradock”; “A Cape Cod Week”; “A 
Christmas Accident,” ete. ; “Home 
Thoughts,’ by “C’’ of the Evening Post; 
‘Barnes’ Popular History of the United 
States,” one volume (brought down to 
date). 

Among their recent publications may 
be mentioned: “Annals of Switzerland,” 
by Julia M. Colton; “Japan and Her 
Neighbors,’ by Commander John OD. 
Ford, U. S. N. (voyages and visits in an 
American cruiser); “Bird Gods” (a study 
cf myths and religions in ancient 
Europe), by Charles DeKay; “Legends of 
the Rhine,” by H. A. Guerber; ‘Mills of 
the Gods” (a novel), by Louise Snow 
Dorr; “Biography of J. Dorman Steele,”’ 
by Mrs. George Archibald; “The True 
Aaron Burr,” by Charles Burr Todd; 
“The Love Story of Abner Stone’ (a 
Kentucky idyl), by Edwin Carlile Lit- 
sey; “Mammy’s Reminiscences” (pic- 
tures of the Southern mammy in slave 





NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
**JTsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. 81.50 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square. N. Y. 


OUPERINTENDENTS anp 
PRINCIPALS : 


If the ventilation of your schoolrooms is not 
satisfactory, we will demonstrate, FREE OF 
GE, that without wa te of heat we can 
CHAR allundance of fresh air with no discom 
fort to pupiis or teacher, Our Window Ventilator 
is uscd by man: schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land. Cost, $10 to $15 perroom of fifty pupils. 
THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 


54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


NE HUNDRED GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


AND FIFTY 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, #1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 











HEN corresponding withour advertisers 
please mention this iournal. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, 1903. 


Clers ymen, Teachers, and others wilt. e given one 
free ticket to Kurope, with ail expenses, fr secur- 
ing purty of eizht for any of my tours. Se.d for 
itineraries to KVWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 





Honeyman’s Private Tours. 


Two fine European Tours, starting June 25. Spe. 
cially adapted to teachers needing reat. One gives 
& full month in Switze: land. From & 75 to $195, for 
sixty or sixty-seven days, but less for shorter time. 
English coachings included. Address 


LOCK DRAWER F, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


UROPE AND ORIENT, 


Twenty-Second Season. 


Limited Parties. 
Unexcelled Arrangeme: ts, 
Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leiswie in Sight--eeing, 
Address Terms reasonable, 


DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











days), by Martha S. Gielow; “A World’s 
Shrine” (Lake Como), by Virginia W. 
Johnson; “Bayou Triste” (a story of the 
modern Louisiana plantation), by 
Josephine Hamilton Nicholls; ‘“One’s 
Womenkind” (society), by Louis Zang- 
will; “Hidden Manna” (a romance in 
Morocco), by A. J. Dawson: “Two on 
Their Travels” (in the East), by Ethel 
Colquhoun. 

Thus A. S» Barnes & Co. are doing fine 
work in general literature, and their old 
friends in the schools may be sure of 
finding valuable help from their list. 

Henry Burr Barnes (Yale, 1866), son of 
the founder of the firm, has been a part- 
ner since graduation, and has conducted 
the new business since 1896. He has had 
experience in all departments of publish- 
ing, and in 1878-1880 edited “The Inter- 
national Review.” 

John Barnes Pratt, who has given the 
firm twenty years or more of active ser- 
vice, is general manager. Courtlandt D. 
Barnes (Yale, 1902), son of H. B. Barnes, 
represents the third generation. 

This firm, like John Murray of Lon- 
don, is typical of what is oldest and best 
in publishing. 








Commencing February 1, all Northern 
Pacific “Duluth Short Line” trains now 
arriving at and departing from the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul station at 
Minneapolis will arrive at and depart 
from the Union station at Minneapolis. 
This completes the change in the arriv- 
ing and departing of our trains from the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul station to 
the Union station, and, commencing 
February 1, 1903, all Northern Pacific 
passenger trains will arrive at and de- 
part from the Union station at Minne- 
apolis. 


UNIVERSDEY ; aps, 


® Price- List, % 


PUBLISHING $42 emu. 
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COMPANY (@) 3 new vork.v 


N. E. Dept. 





























120 Summer Street, »<— 
ioeb mane BOSTON, MASS. 








Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 





USTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleger and Schools 
Opeu to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUROOL. Kstablishe 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and trail.- 
ing of teachers iu all branches cf i adustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the schouvl, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





py TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is caliea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





Tats NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
ror both sexes. for catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. BOYOEN, A. M, 








tate NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For Ss address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITB. 
TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FironsuKG, Mass. 

* For both sexes. For catalogues address 
foq~ GQ Paweaww Princinal, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 








qeeP LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for 8nmmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addreas WInsHlP TRACHERS’ Aerwrv 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as COmplete as pussible, the ealtor 
asks fur tle co-vperaciva of culiege aulhorities. 
Properly authneulicated news will be printed each 
wees Of changes in college Lfaculiies, changes ld 
iustructorships, and important college hews. 





The plans, description, and views of 
the new dSheifieid Scientific school dormi- 
tory at Yaie have been made public. 

‘he new buliding, given by #rederick 
W. Vanderbilt, “6, of New York, will be 
erected on College street, forming one 
side of the new quadrangie projected 
after the knglish university plan. 

Plans have been prepared for a beau- 
titul buliging on tne German style of 
architecture, to replace the present Ger- 
manic museum of marvard. 

the coliection of Germanic art treas- 
ures which has been piaced temporarily 
in the hKogers buildung, formerly the 
Harvard University gymnasium, s0 
neariy till the entire floor space that it 
is shown conclusively that when the 
galvano plastic casts presented by Em- 
peror Willam of Germany, througo 
rrince Henry of Prussia, lasc spring 10 
Harvard University arrive in March, it 
will be a difficult problem to piace them 
in the buiiding to show them to advan- 
tage. 

ihe new building, as provided for in 
the plans, will surpass anything of a 
like mature in this part of the country. 
It will be about 500 teet in length, nearly 
300 feet deep, and will be two stories in 
height. lt will be an elaborate structure, 
in the main hall of which the larger art 
treasures will be piaced. 

The plan is to make the museum not 
entirely Germanic, but to have collec- 
tions which will include the art studies 
of the Slavic, Roman, and other conti- 
nental people. Each of these will be 
given a fitting location in the building. 
Near the entrance will be placed the 
principal pieces of each set, as an index 
to the coliection to be found there. 

It is probable that the entire building, 
as planned, will not be erected for some 
time, but it is hoped that before long the 
Germanic Association will be abie to 
start upon the central portion of the 
structure. The plans are so laid out 
that it will be possible to erect it in sec- 
tions. In this way the enlargement of 
the collection is provided for. When the 
first section proves imadequate, the addi- 
tions can be made, until the entire 





struciure is in place. 
The large number of people who have 
visited the museum in its present quar- 


ters shows how great an interest is 
centred in the work, and many expres- 
sions have been heard relative to the in- 
adequate quarters in which the associa- 
tion has been obliged to place the collec- 
tion. 

The Rev. Dr. Langdon C. Stewardson, 
professor of philosophy in Lehigh Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of Ho- 
bart College. 

Prominent educators of the three 
southern New England states met Dr. 
George R. Parkin, agent of the Cecil 
Rhodes scholarship fund trustees, at 
Harvard University January 24. The 
conference had for its subject the 
method of choosing American students 
to benefit by the establishment of 
scholarships at Oxford University by the 
late Cecil Rhodes. It was in purpose 
identical with the meeting January 23 at 
the University Club, at which Dr. Parkin 
heard the views of leading educators of 
the three northern New England states. 

At the conference President Eliot pre- 
sided, and among those present were 
Presidents Hopkins of Williams. Warren 


of 3oston University, and Smith of 
Trinity. Yale was represented by Secre- 
tary Stokes, Ambherst DY Professor 


George B. Churchill, and Brown by Pro- 
fessor McDonald Secretary Hill was 
present from the Massachusetts stare 
board of education. Numerous second- 
ary schools were represented, among 
those present being Professor Graves of 
Andover, Principal D. W. Abercrombie of 
Worcester Academy, W. H. Smiley of 
Hartford (Conn.) high school, J. P. 
Cushing of Hillhouse high school, New 
Haven, William C. Collar of Roxbury 
Latin, and Arthur I. Fiske of Boston 
Latin. 

American candidates for the Rhodes 
echolarships at Oxford should be between 
nineteen and twenty-three years of age: 
should have completed their sophomore 
year in an American college, and should 
not have been more than two years 
graduated; should pass an Oxford exam- 
ination, and be qualified to read for an 
Oxford honor degree; and should be 
nominated by the American colleges. 
That is the substance of the conclusions 
reached yesterday, and embodied in rec- 
ommendations made to Dr. Parkin by 
Presidents Buckham of the University of 


Are Soiled School Books Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term 





Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 

Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 

Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— . 
Use Hotpen’s TRANSPARENT PaPeR immediately. 


It stops the damage at once / 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Use Honpen’s SExr-BINDERS. 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


wenty years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving ,these articles make the books last longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
‘‘The Holden System for P eserving Books” adopted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 





HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Vermont, Brainard of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Tucker of Dartmouth, Chase of 
Bates, and Fellows of the University of 
Maine, and Professors Little of Bowdoin 
and Black of Colby. 

The recommendations framed by the 
northern New England educators, after 
much deliberation, are as follows:— 

First—The selection of candidates 
shall be limited as follows: (a) The 
minimum and maximum ages shall be 
the nineteenth and twenty-third birth- 
days; (b) candidates shall be eligible 
from the end of the sophomore year up 
to two years from graduation. 

Second—The Rhodes trustees are rec- 
ommended to conduct from Oxford the 
qualifying examination for entrance, 
and only candidates qualified to read for 
an Oxford honor degree shall be ac- 
cepted. 

Third—In the states in which there 
are several colleges, nominations shall be 
made in rotation, according to seniority 
by those institutions which, in the judg- 
ment of the trustees of the Rhodes be- 
quest, give courses of studies that qualify 
students to matriculate at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

The later conferences will be held in 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Spokane, 
San Francisco, and Denver. Then Dr. 
Parkin will report to the trustees in Lon- 
don, before visiting Australia and New 
Zealand on a similar errand. 

A meeting of far-reaching importance 
in behalf of the International Institute 
for Girls, in Spain, was held in the Old 
South church, Boylston and Dartmouth 
streets, Sunday evening, January 25. 
The president, Samuel B. Capen, pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University, Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth College, and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Dr. Albert J. 
Lyman of Brooklyn and Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness also spoke, giving accounts of 
personal visits made to the institution in 
the summer of 1902. Bishop Lawrence, 
in response to an invitation to speak, 
sent a cordial letter expressing regret 
that a church service prevented him from 
being present. 

The institution is indorsed by men of 
the highest authority in this country, 
like John Hay, secretary of state, John 
W. Foster, formerly secretary of state, 
ex-Governor Crane, many college presi- 
dents, several ex-ministers to Spain, and 
several English friends, including Lady 
Henry Somerset. General John Eaton, 
former United States commissioner of 
education, says: “This institution stands 
where it is greatly needed, and where its 
work is prominently useful.” 

Professor Leo Weiner, who for the 
past three years has been connected with 
the German department at Boston Uni- 
versity, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the end of the present 
month. 

He has been elected assistant professor 
of Slavic languages at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and to this work he intends to give 
his undivided attention. 

President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton University is at work on the de- 
velopment of a plan of his own which 
will be an innovation in American uni- 
versities. He intends to introduce the 
tutorial system into Princeton, such as is 


ee ear 


used in Oxford, and by which tutors are 
available for every student in his indi- 
vidual preparation for classes. This and 
other changes proposed will require $12.- 
500,000, which President Wilson has faith 
he will obtain. 


Professor John F. Reiggart, formerly 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and superintendent for five years of 
the Ethical Culture schools of New York, 
has been appointed professor of the prin- 
ciples of education in the University 
School of Pedagogy. His work will 
begin on February 1, when the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Edward R. Shaw takes effect. 
Dr. Shaw has accepted the superintend- 
ency of schools in Rochester, N. Y. His 
courses in elementary education will be 
given by a newly-appointed lecturer, 
Myron Scudder, principal of the New 
Paltz Normal School. 


IN NEW QUARTERS. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, shorthand and 
educational publishers, New York, took 
possession of their new quarters in the 


Bank of the Metropolis building, 31 
Union square, northwest corner of Six- 
teenth street, on February 1. Their 
greatly extended business during the last 
few years has necessitated their finding 
enlarged premises in the above new 
building. Their offices are exceedingly 
light and spacious, and attractively 
fitted. School officers, teachers, and the 
members of the trade will receive here 
the same cordial and hearty welcome 
that has always been extended them. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency, 8 Bea- 
con street. See advertisement. 








OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


’ response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices Jor some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


ms, 2 ; pap 
This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others. 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 
In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Offer No. 7. 


Journal. of Education... ....csscceccecece i i ce ee 2.50 
iia Shiba Os 64k soee eee Pods bi Vadeds seein cee 1.00 
TO eT eee rere ree 0 eep one 2.00 
| Ee ee ee eee ere 5.50 
TY 9 bic bv eeasilcar ins scdiimea mist ek $4.50 
Offer No. 2. 
Journal of Education... .........cc0 eee Oe eo tein , $2.50 
an EEET O POs PRET TCLS Per Eee ere Cee ye 1,00 
SN Ge IR ook soc OE LE. wh oe cpldbmindeko oka cs : 2 50 
Publishers’ Re es he Ce Oe eee 2 6.00 
WING 5-355 whan boa id Ec 61ce rn weetwadiobeacmiell $4.50 
Offer No. 3. 
OTR OE OMOORION, ooo 5.6 a5 biv 00s 0s 06r0 vatoeuds coarse $2.50 
A AE d ae dian atin inn ¥: . hank dee iden Kile Ke while Sock 1.00 
NE ee Ce eer nn ee Pa 3.00 
ic csat coup he sca cea Se POP PEEP EP TTY 6.50 
ND PN ec od n¥eebd Cieds oe ckba cs IE SD VR $4.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :—~ 
i 


Art Interchange 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


eeee eer eer eoeeseeeee 


Jeoeeveeoeoeees 


Regular Price 


$4000 s SERS CRON DSSS SD ORO $3.00 
pvecccer et dbewed aber ov et 3.60 
10 e62 Caf esapemee¥eade oe 4.00 
0 06:6 a eee Oe ee see Bre és 2.50 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Maaa. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 

Edward Burne Jones. ........++0.eeees - 
AVG. ceccccee tees COS Fees oes eese stun OES eesesssseece 
mparative Theology. .......-scccreresecesccecseees 
nerican Essays p wees ceeeemoresbicceercrs sececcedocce 
jnbows seer ee eee P CO eees sees sess tEEs cons cess sesseece 
e Papal Monarchy. ....5+- ccrcscececesccesiccceccs 

gS fr BAGOWOUT 00s ccecccceeeseeis cocesicccece 
story for Graded and District Schools......... 

It ig in the Philippines....-........ csi cece eeee a 
use of the Glacial Period............... re ee 
mplete Works of John Lyly......... 0... .......0.. 
ight Little Poems for Bright Little People........ 
ie Heart of the New Thought...................... 
r log BRE INST te his 9 bdo Ka Me oda Gs cccceuecic 

_iementary Text. Book on the Calculus ............. 





rtwig’s Manual of Zoology................. Kings. 


UENO CHOSECNAMOD. 000050 cccrcccccccccccesccccccces 





i conomicsa of Forestry Rabin 
-cclesiastica! Records of New York................. 
History of the Middle Ages ...............cccccecees 
Phe Wmemslen GT WMG, 055 sccnrecssceccscccdceecs. 
Vhere American Independence Began.............. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Bell The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.00 
Cowell ry “ 6 “ pee 
McCullough “ « “s . 2.40 
Hale (Ed. | Globe School Book Co, “ —— 
Custance John Lane, paged 
Barry G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 8 1,50 
Thayer “ te Ty “ entin 
Kemp Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.10 
Beliairs Lewis, Scribner & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
True Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 1.00 
Bond Henry Frowde, N. Y. —_ 
—_ Whitaker, Ray Co., San Francisco. — 
Wi'cox Paychic Research Company. _- 
Bronson [Ed.|] Henry Holt & Co., N. Y 15 
Echols es as ‘ o 2.00 
ley (Tr. | “ “ “ “ 3.00 
Carter D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Castlemon Henry I’. Coaies & Co. N. Y. —_— 
Fernow T. Y. Crowell & Co., a 1.65 
Hastings State Printer, Albany. —_— 
Munro D. Appleton & Co., wr -90 
Peel Longmans, Green & Co., “ 4.50 
Wilson Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 2.00 











FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


os AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


$725—82400 * Do you think it will pay me to Sy poet she asked in Feb, 1889. “I am 
¢| getting $725, and as I[ live athomeI could not afford to change for less than 
$1,000, J suppose there are n’t many $1000 places?” ** No, not many; still there are some, and we have fille 
some and we expect to fillmore. The chances are against your finding such a place where you are jus 
the fit, during the first year of your registration. But we know you to be a good teacher and advise you to 
keep registered tili the right place does come.’””"—She thought that was good advice, and entered her name. 
Within a month we recommended her for a place at $1,000, and came near placing her there: the board 
noW probably issorry that we didn’t. But she is not sorry, for she was afterward elected through our 
recomm: ndation to the principalship of the high school at West Des Moines, Ia., at a salary of $1,500. 
Then she went, through us, to the lowa Agricultural College, and subsequently tothe Wadleigh high 
school, New Yurk City, where her salary will be $2400. She is not the first one for whom we have done 
more than we promised. We can’t fine good places for poor teachers. We cin’t find $100u places for $500 
teachers. We are only a medium of exchange between teachers and schoo! officers: but a sufficie t num- 
ber of both have decided that we are a trustworthy meuium to make it worth while for both teachers an 
school oflicers to apply to us. Write for circulars and testimeny to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN < .. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tt? Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” newyork 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pole and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WwM. Oo. P 














Itt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE isc econ. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 








THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers in 19)2 as in any previous year! ; 


Send for Reference took. 


* 


70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. E 


Ruggery Building ie | 
COLUMBUS, Ohio aj 
nroll now for 1903. 

ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 








The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors 
, authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCu LLOUGH 


School 





Good positions 
_for desirable 
teachers. 


Telephone 982--6. 


Teachers and School Officials 
Secure Our Best Efforts. 





Desirable teachers 
for good 
positions. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 452 Main St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 











THE FIRST FREE SCHOOL. 


The first free school established in the 
United States was in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay in the year 1641, by 


order of the general colonial court. In 
1647 the same authority declared that 
free schools’ should be established within 
every town having fifty householders 
under penalty of a fine of £5 This fine 
was doubled by a declaration made in 
1671, and again doubled in 1683. Connec- 
ticut established free schools in 1644, and 


levied a tax for their support. Maryland 
established free schools in 1694, and 
levied a tax on negroes, pelts, furs, and 


beef and pork for their support. Gov- 
ernor Berkeley declared in 1649 the hope 
that free schools would never be estab- 
lished in Virginia, but the towns of 
Charleston and Elizabeth did establish 
them in that year, and Elizabeth set 
aside 200 acres of land and eight cows, 
the increase from which was applied to 
support the schools. Four years later 
the number of cows had increased to 
forty. Pennsylvania was ‘settled by 
Penn on*the Delaware river in 1681, and 
the same yeat a free School, whicli is still 
conductéd under the auspices of the 
Friends, or Quakers, was established in 
Philadelphia. Among the declarations 
of Penn in his “frame of government,” he 
asserted this immortal truth, long since 
forgotten by the men who have been re- 
sponsible for the government of the com- 
monwealth: “Any government is free to 
the people under it, whatever be the 
frame, where the law rules, and the peo- 


ple are a party to those laws. More than 
this is tyranny, oligarchy, and con- 
fusion.” This sentence is inscribed in a 


bronze tablet implaced in the walls of 


Independence hall. 





EXPANSION 
IN 
THE WEST. 


Increased trade with the Orient and won- 





derful commercial activity are 1903 features 
along the Pacific coast. 

Only $33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points, February 
15 to April 30, 1908. 

Via Chicago, Milwankee, & St. Paul, and 
‘nion Pacific line. Three through trains 
To the Northwest via’this route. or 
ia St. Paul. 


daily, 


W. W. Hatt, 
N, KE, Freight and Pase’r Agent, 
569 Washington 8t., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
February is a patriotic number. “Lin- 
toln’s Neglected Birthplace,” “The 


Birthplace of the American Flag,” and 
george Gibbs’ picture illustrating the 
battle between the Serapis and the Bon- 
homme Richard speak of: the quality of 
the magazine. The fiction includes “The 
Flight of Fenella,” short stories by Clara 
Morris and Tudor Jenks. The Nature 
Study Club deals with the American 
hawks. The author of the famous 
“Bunny” stories is writing a series of 
children’s tales. All the departments are 
full of timely suggestions. Mrs. Herrick 
tells how to give a Sunday night supper. 
Miss Gould describes the latest fashions, 
and there are some excellent suggestions 
for evening entertainments. Published 
by the Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield, O. One dollar a year. 








VARIETIES. 
-- Aunt—‘Arthur, how does it happen 
that Willie Jones is promoted at school 
so much oftener than you other boys 
are?” 

Arthur—“‘Huh! His father’s a promo- 
ter!’’—Chicago Daily News. 


Visiting Relative—‘For the land’s. sake, 
Car’line, can’t you afford a good hired 
girl?” 

Mrs. Highmore—“Afford it, Aunt 
Rachel? We can afford to hire an angel! 
All we want is the opportunity.’’-—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“What can I do for you?” the physician 
asked the good woman who had entered 
his consuliing-room. 

“T think I should have a commission,” 
she returued, respectfully but firmly, 
“Every child in our street caught the 
measles from my baby.’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

“What was the difference between 
Noah’s ark and Joan of Arc?” 

“One was made of wood and the other 
was Maid of Orleans.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palo, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
eents a bottle 


BEACON 








TT, Manager. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ayitiprititatanacer. 
Etticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all’ over the United States. Soecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
registered, uskiug for a piace near Bo-ton. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 
By telephone she accepted it Jan. 3d, thru the 


Good teachers get good serviee ut 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 





Dec. 24th, 1902, Miss S -—, Bellows Falls, Vt, 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 











Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I, MERRILL, ? 
0. B. Bruck, 5 Managers. 








Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ¢ sr: 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 cnvetient | Bldg. PORTLADD, Ore., 8 Third St. 
DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRAD CISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bldg 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. LO8S ANGELES, (4)., 525 Stimson Block 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A beacon St., Boston. 
¥.M.C. A, Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus.. 














in that field. For full information write to 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence i ed. 


is invit 
New Methods—New Contract. : T 
GRACE I. GAY, Proprigtgs AG I N () y 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON.; 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
| 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 














We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Bye. Drs Motnss, Iowa. 


COSSSSSSSSSOPSSSOSOOHSOSOISOOOOOSD GaP SHEE ESEHO ESSEC EEO HEE 
Wi ns h i Pp | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


9| in every part of the country. 
Teachers | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency | 


WM..F. JARVIS 

2, Bg ALVIN F. PEASE. 
{ 

00000000000000000000 


SHOCEERESEHE 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ B 
Kellogg’s Bureav | Teachers Wanted imn'verr/"Srtocs, ato. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
Established in 1889, have their subscriptions advanced 81x 
Has filled pager hd brn montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
New England teachers wanted. subscription. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
: Ma. al F. Mh &t.. New Vork. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
































UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced S1X 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


iption. 
subsoription. Ww ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


‘“‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


Oz YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
| A Beacon &t., Boston, 
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EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS : — 
“It seems to me to be a substantial agreement with the best results 
of modern educational thought, and to take an important step in advance 
in the method of teaching the grammar of the mother tongue to children. 








Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE: — 


“A model text-book in English Grammar.’ 


|THE HNGLISH LANGUAGE 


An Introduction to the Principles which Govern its Right Use 


By FREDERICK MANLEY and W. N. HAILMANN 


450 pages. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL:— 


A book having a distinct “tone” and a pervasive “atmosphere.” 


Cloth. 75 cents. 


The reader is -struck 


with the purity, dignity, and beauty of its style, and with the freshness, attractiveness, and 


zsthetic taste of both its expositions and examples. 


If the spirit of the book is carried out 


by the teacher, pupils cannot fail to become sincere, sane, sensible, and clean in their use of 


language. 
thought and its expression. 


L. R. KLEMM, 


Specialist in Bureau of Education : — 

What pleases me most is the evident endeavor of 
the authors to make the pupils think 77 the language 
before thinking about it. 

The authors, both men of renown in the domain 
of public education, have done the American school a 
signal service in giving to us a book so eminently 
useful — a book which skillfully avoids the Scylla of 
dry grammar, that fails to teach language, and the 
Charybdis of flabby language lessons that fail to 
awaken a grammatical conscience. 


Every page is a silent protest azainst sham, artificiality, and obscurity of 


W. J. McCCONATHY, 


Prin. Normal School, Louisville, Ky. :— 
More than any book that I am acquainted with, it 


_ exemplifies the growing tendency to classify words 


by that broad, rational rule, “ What a word is depends 
upon what it does in a sentence.” 


DIMON H. ROBERTS, 
Supt. of Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. : — 


I fully believe that there is no other book on the 
market wh'ch can be ranked as its equal along cer- 
tain lines. 





THE 


A PRIMER AND 


LAUREL READEHRS 


FIRST READER 


By Dr. W. N. HAILMANN 


112 pages. Illustrated. 


I. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City — 
I am delighted with the Hailmann Primer and 
First Reader. 


Cloth. 32 cents. 


Dr. GEO. M. PHILIPS, 
Prin, State Normal School, Westchester, Pa. : — 

One of the most sensible Primers and First 
Readers I have ever seen — sensible, I mean, in its 
selections of words and sentences The book is 
well graded, and accomplishes an unusual amount of 
work. It certainly must make children think, and 
also make them original in the use of language. 





Further information regarding these, und other extraordinary texts, may be had from 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 534 Fine Arts Building 


OL OLLIE ES LIE LS RETO a _e a 


BOSTON : 221 Columbus Avenue 








